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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Life and Opinions of John de Wycliffe, 

D.D. illustrated principally from his Un- 

published Manuscripts ; with a Preliminary 

Review of the Papal System, and of the 

State of the Protestant Doctrine in Europe, 

to the Commencement of the Fourteenth 

Century. By Robert Vaucuan. 2 vols. 

royal 8vo. pp. 916. London, 1828. B. J. 

Holdsworth. 

Ir has long been matter of just and general 
regret, that the world should be without an 
enlarged and authentic life of one of its great- 
est benefactors,—that all we know respecting 
this extraordinary reformer, should be ga- 
thered from the scattered inventions of his 
enemies, or the meagre and unconnected me- 
moranda of his friends. This cause for dis- 
satisfaction is now happily removed ; and to 
the exertions of Mr. Vaughan we owe the 
appearance of a history of John de Wycliffe, 
in a form in which he may be worthily and 
satisfactorily contemplated, in which his opi- 
nions may be conveniently consulted, his 
real character fairly and fully exhibited, and 
his genius and virtues receive their deserved 
tribute of approval and imitation. 

Nothing surely can be more interesting 
than to trace the student of Merton through 
all the vicissitudes of a career, marked, even 
in its earliest periods, by changes and trials 
of no trivial nature, till he became known 
and felt as the stern and unshrinking de- 
nouncer of priestly fraud and oppression, the 
intrepid, spirited, and energetic reasoner, 
and, in a word, as the liberator of mankind 
from the chains of an unreasoning and de- 
basing faith. He pierced through and de- 
molished the web of scholastic chimera, and 
succeeded in extending the light of truth, and 
aiming the most deadly blows at superstition, 
in an age but little favourable to such experi- 
ments, the aspect of which would have dis- 
couraged any but a mind of so unbending 
and vigorous a cast. He combated the 
reigning prejudices with the sacred weapons 
of truth and resolution; and even at a period 
remotely anterior to that of Luther and Me- 
lancthon,-—and, in despite of dangers and ob- 
stacles of every description, he cleared the 
way for those whose good fortune it was to 
complete the task he so assiduously began. 

Not being able to derive any assistance 
from the pseudo Life of Wycliffe, by Mr. 
Lewis, the ‘ Minister of Meregate,’ (a work 
the weaknesses and imperfections of which, 
very contrary to the intentions of the author, 
have rendered it serviceable only to the 
traducers of the patriarch reformers,) Mr. 
Vaughan determined to examine the Wy- 
cliffle MSS. and possess himself of all the 
information which these voluminous produc- 
tions were calculated to afford. To become 
thus acquainted with writings so widely scat- 
tered, ‘and where every sentiment is clothed 
42 a character and mostly in a dialect so 








long since obsolete, was, observes our au- 
thor in his preface, a point which demanded 
an exercise of patience.’ In pursuance of 
this plan, it was unavoidable that much time 
should be passed at both universities, and 
that the manuscript libraries of Lambeth 
Palace and Trinity College, Dublin, as well 
as the documents in the British Museum, 
should be consulted; ‘nor is it,’ continues 
Mr. Vaughan, ‘until more than two thou- 
sand miles have been traversed for this ob- 
ject, and some extended portions of time 
have for some years been devoted to it, that 
I have ventured to claim the attention of the 
public on a subject so important as the cha- 
racter of the Father of the Reformation.’ Mr. 
Vaughan introduces us to his main object 
by three chapters,—the first relating to the 
rise and character of the Papal System,—the 
second to the state of the Protestant Doc- 
trine on the continent from the fall of the em- 
pire, to the opening of the fourteenth cen- 
tury; and the last, to the ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment, and the state of society in Eng- 
land, previous to the appearance of Wycliffe. 
The entire work is distinguished by the most 
praiseworthy attention to accuracy; and its 
judicious arrangement, and extreme per- 
spicuity, must gratify every reader. Ilaving 
said thus much of the general merits of a 
production which might be justly entitled a 
history of the Life and Times of Wycliffe, as 
well as a clever and well-selected repository 
of his opinions, we proceed to substantiate 
our praise by a few quotations; promising, 
however, that it is not by any extracts, how 
copious so ever, that we can convey to our 
readers an adequate conception of the value 
of these volumes. Our first exemplar is de- 
scriptive of the character of Wycliffe’s stu- 
dies, at the period of his removal from 
Queen’s College to Merton; it includes also 
some remarks upon the style of his writings: — 

‘ Without wholly neglecting any of the more 
important branches of science, the studies of 
Wycliffe appear to have been regulated by a 
conscientious regard to such qualifications as 
were demanded by the solemn ofhce which he 
was about to assume. In the received doc- 
trines on natural philosophy, he in consequence 
felt but a partial interest. It was sufficient, 
however, to induce that attention to them, 
which rendered him in some instances scepti- 
cal, where less thoughtful inquirers had relin- 
quished suspicion. That he was perfectly fa- 
miliar with the rules of rhetoric then so sedu- 
lously taught, is certain from his known ac- 
quaintance with authors who had treated on 
them, and with others in whose style they were 
most laboriously exemplified. His own writ- 
ings, however, betray none of the appearances 
of art. It is plain that his mind, when ap- 
proaching any question connected with piety, 
was ever too much occupied with the error to 
be eradicated, or the truth to be established, to 
admit of any material solicitude respecting the 
cadence or the niceties of language. 
most of his works bear the marks of hurried 


Hence, | 
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guished by that free use of vernacular terms : 
that reiteration of important sentiment: and 
that general obviousness and strength of ex- 
pression, which conferred on them a charm of 
novelty, and an efficiency to shake the faith 
and customs ofa nation, It may be safely af- 
firmed that his writings contributed far more 
than those of any other man to form aud invi- 
gorate the dialect of his country. But this 
effect, though important, was of subordinate 
interest in the mind of Wycliffe, and was 
among other benefits which arose incidentally 
from the ardour in the best cause of the com- 
munity which his religious opinions had ex- 
cited, and which, he knew could prove subser- 
vient to the popular welfare, but through the 
medium of the popular lahguage. Had our 
reformer written elegant Latin, or possessed 
any considerable acquaintance with Greek, it 
would have been to surpass his contemporaries 
in literature, scarcely less than in his views of 
the religion of the Bible. In the west, at this 
period, the language of Greece may be consi- 
dered as unknown; and that of Rome was no 
where written in its purity. Terms and phrases 
derived from the former, are of frequent occur- 
rence in Wycliffe’s more learned productions ; 
the latter he wrote with fluency, and with as 
much of correctness as the taste of the age had 
judged to be important. A very impertect ac- 
quaintance with this language, was the only 
attainment in philology, required at that pe- 
riod, from candidates for the clerical office. 

‘ With this study, however, that of the civil 
and canon law, and that of divinity, as taught 
by the schoolmen, had long been associated. 
By Wycliffe, these branches of knowledge 
were closely investigated. But with the 
laws of the empire and of the church, he 
united those of England, as not less deserv- 
ing his attention; and his information relating 
to each, was soon to be effectively employed 
in the cause of national freedom, aud of a purer 
Christianity. The canons of the church were 
collected principally from the decrees of coun- 
cils and of pontiffs, and formed an authority, 
by which a multitude of causes once pertain- 
ing solely to the magistrate, were at leugth at- 
tached to the exclusive jurisdiction of the Chris- 
tian pastor. A spirit of rivalry hence arouse 
between the courts of princes, and those of the 
bishops, and such as to render it a proverb, that 
to excel as a canonist, required the learning of 
a civilian. There were also numerous provin- 
cial and national customs opposed to that im- 
perial system of legislation whici had disap- 
peared with the civilization of the empire ; 
and to that dominion of canonical law which 
churchmen had reared upon its ruins. This 
was considerably the case in England, and it 
ought not perhaps to excite surprise, that the 
ambition aided by the pedantry of the times, 
should be found struggling to exclude the na- 
tive jurisprudence from the class of liberal stu- 
dies. But the independent mind of Wyclitfe 
was not to be thus deterred from ascertaining 
the merit of eustoms which had descended 
with the generations of his fatber-land, nor at 
length from preferring them openly to the de. 
cree of Gratian, or the code of the empire. 

‘Conforming to usages wh.ch the practice 





‘composition; but are at the same time distin- | of more than two centunes had contributed to 
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establish, he also became early devoted to the 
study of scholastic theology, and was soon dis- 
tinguished by his acquirements and his skill. 
Among schoolmen, Aristotle was revered as the 
only safe guide to the meaning of St. Paul. 
Aided by the logic and metaphysics of their 
master, there was nothing either known or sup- 
posed tu have being, which these disputants 
did not attempt to describe and analyze. No 
truth was regarded as established, until the 
errors oppos< d to it had been formally assailed; 
and extemporaneous debate on the questions 
of nature and law, of morals and religion, con- 
ducted with the forms and technicalities pre- 
scribed by the Stagyrite, was an employment 
to which the most cultivated minds addressed 
their whole capacity; and in which to excel, 
was to afford tiie most unquestionable evidence 
ofextraordinary genius. ‘These discussions be- 
came to the inmates of colleges what the tour- 
nament had long been to the knight and the 
baron; and too frequently had about as little 
connection with a spirit of devotion or an im- 
provement of morals. Jt must at the same 
time be conceded, that these debates were not 
‘without their use; and that Wycliffe should 
begin his career by treading in tle steps of men 
who were honoured as the Luminaries of their 
time can neither excite surprise nor merit re- 
proof. The study of Aristotle as the only cer- 
tain preceptor of truth in revealed theology, in 
the duties of life, and in the system of nature, 
was alone dignified with the name of philoso- 
phy; and that our reformer knew no superior, 
as a master in this science, is manifest, both 
from the plaudits of partisans and the conces- 
sions of opponents who were alike his contem- 
poraries. Scholastic exercises, or the public 
disputations already noticed, were justly re- 
garded as subjecting every pretension to men- 
tal superiority to the most unequivocal test. 
Tie ever changing aspect of these discussions 
demanded a readiness of perception, an extent 
of knowledge, and a facility of communication 
which left no room for the triumphs of the 
feeble. To state that in such contests John de 
Wycliffe was unrivalled, would be to adopt 
the language of praise, but a language colder 
than that which his genius extorted from one 
of the most relentless of his foes, who attirms 
his powers of debate to have been almost 
more than human. This proficiency in a 


science having respect to such a diversity of 


objects, and burdened with so frightful a no- 
menclature, supposes ardent application, and a 
conviction of its geveral usefulness. While, 
however, it would have been indeed surprising 


if Wyclitie had not imbibed the sentiment of 


the age respecting the importance of this philo- 
sophy, it was almost impossible that such a 
mind should have become so completely versed 
in its principles, without some misgivings as to 
the justice of its vast pretensions. 

© {t is at the sume time due to its votaries to 
state, that in the writings of schoolmen, amid 
much that is sceptical in its tendency, and 
more that is use’ess or puerile, the truths of the 
Gospel are not unlrequently to be discovered ; 
and that they are sometimes exhibited on a 
scale of correctiess, and marked by a purity of 
application, which would have done honour to 
men of any later period. dhut the mind of 
Wycliile derived a portion of its light fiom this 
source is certain; and it is equally evident 
that others were thus in some degree prepared 
to receive lis more pecuhar doctrine. From 
his writings we learn that he never wholly 


abandoned the scholastic topies of discussion, | 


nor its methods of reasoning. From the same 
source, however, we also learn, that in the art 
of wisely separating the precious from the vile, 
le far surpassed the most enlightened of his 
countrymen.’ 


It was in 1378, when the allegiance of the | 








Catholic world was divided between Urban 
the Sixth and Clement the Seventh, that 
Wycliffe completed his work ‘on the truth 
and meaning of scripture,’ which work Mr. 
Vaughan considers ‘the most extended, if 
not the most systematically arranged of all 
his productions :— 

‘A copy of this treatise was in the possession 
of our venerable martyrologist, and appears to 
have been considered the only one extant. 
That at present in the Bodleian library was for- 
merly the property of Dr. Allen, a great ad- 
mirer of Wycliffe, and a diligent collector of 
his manuscripts. It is withouta title page, and 
a few leaves from the commencement are lost : 
the remaining portion of the volume, extending 
to more than six hundred pages, is in good pre- 
servation. Beside this copy, the only one hi- 
therto mentioned in the printed catalogues of 
the reformer’s writings, there is another in the 
library at Trinity college, Dublin. This is com- 
plete, and in an excellent state. The work 
itself has required this particular notice, not 
only from its extent, but from its character as 
embodying almost every sentiment peculiar to 
the mind of our reformer. The supreme au- 
thority of holy writ; the unalienable right of 
private judgment; all the branches of clerical 
power; the sacraments of the church; together 
with almost every article of moral obligation, 
may be found lurgely discussed in this volume. 
The author of the Acts and Monuments intend- 
ed giving it to the world; and we may regret 
that Lis purpose was not accomplished. Were 
this the only work preserved from the pen of 
Wycliffe, it would alone be sufficient to merit 
for its author the first place among the intrepid 
advocates of truth and piety in the annals of 
this country. 

¢ But the labour of producing such composi- 
tions, and the excitements inseparable from the 
restless hostilities of his enemies, so shook his 
frame at this period as to threaten his speedy 
dissolution, and, in truth, to lay the foundation 
of the malady which a few years later was the 
oceasion of his death. Such, also, was the 
force of religious prejudice in the fourteenth 
century, that his old antagonists, the mendi- 
cants, conceived it next to impossible that an 
hieresiarch so notorious should find himself 


| near a future world, without the most serious 


apprehensions of approaching vengeance. But 
while thus conscious of their own rectitude, 
and certain that the dogmas of the reformer 
had arisen from the suggestions of the great 
enemy, some advantages to their cause were 
anticipated, could the dying culprit be induced 
to make any recantation of his published opi- 
nions. Wycliffe was in Oxford when this 
sickness arrested his activity, and confined him 
to his chamber. From the four orders of friars, 
four doctors, who were also called regents, 
were gravely deputed to wait on their expiring 
enemy; and to these the same number of civil 
officers, called senators of the city, and alder- 
mea of the wards, were added. When this 
embassy entered the apartment of the rector of 
Lutterworth, he was seen stretched on his bed. 
Some kind wishes were first expressed as to his 
better health, and the blessing of a speedy re- 
covery. It was presently suggested, that he 
must be aware of the many wrongs which the 
whole mendicant brotherhood had sustained 
from his attacks, especially in his sermons, and 
in certain of his writings; and as death was 
how apparently about to remove him, it was 
sincerely hoped that be would not conceal his 
penitence, but distinctly revoke whatever he 
had preferred against them to theirinjury. The 
sick man remained silent and motionless until 
this address was concluded, He then beckon- 
ed his servants to raise him in bis bed; and 


fixing his eyes on the persons assembled, sum- | the rectors of Wycliffe, whom he requests to 





' 


moned all his remaining strength, as he ex. 
claimed aloud, ‘I shall not die, but live, and 


| Shall again declare the evil deeds of the friars.” 


The doctors and their attendants now hurried 
from his presence, and they lived to feel the 
truth of his prediction ; nor will it be easy to 
imagine another scene more characteristic ef 
the parties composing it, or of the times with 
which it is connected.’ 

From an interesting portion of this biogra- 
phy, in which Mr. Vaughan notices the dis. 
tinguished partisans of the reformer, we take 
a brief passage respecting Chaucer, regretting 
our inability to pursue the subject farther :— 


‘It was not without many appearances of 
propriety, that the early admirers of Wycliffe’s 
character were accustomed to reckon the name 
of Geoffrey Chaucer, the father of English poe- 
try, with those of his disciples. The poet was 
a native of London, and about four years 
younger than the reformer. Among bis earli- 
est efforts had been a translation of the Roman 
de la Rose, a poem which satirized the vices 
of the mendicants with a freedom which must 
have been highly grateful to the rector of Lut- 
terworth; and both these distinguished men 
found their leading patron in John of Gaunt. 
It was reasonable to suppose, that Chaucer 
had embraced the doctrines which called for 
the reformation of the church, to the degree in 
which they were adopted by Lancaster; and if 
some pieces fraught with protestant sentiments 
have been improperly attributed to him, there 
are others of unquestionable authenticity which 
place this fact beyond suspicion. There is one 
circumstance, however, which is alone suffi- 
cient to prevent our regarding the author of the 
Canterbury Tales as being, in all respects, a dis- 
ciple of Wycliffe; and one, the bearing of 
which, in this view, has not been adequately 
noticed. The reformer was scarcely more dis- 
tinguished from the age in which he lived, by 
the truth and sublimity of his religions doc- 
trine, than by the purity of his maxims and 
of his feelings with relation to morals. Chau- 
cer, too, has shown that he could, in some 
measure, appreciate these features in his cha- 
racter. But in other instances he could dwell 
on licentious themes; could descend to play 
with them, and to extract amusement fiom 
them, in a manner which, in the judgment of 
Wycliffe, must have been seriously reprehensi- 
ble. With him to touch such matters, except 
for the purpose of loud and immediate rebuke, 
was not only to be exposed to infection, but to 
betray the interests of religion and of society. 
It should be remembered, also, that the poet 
speaks with reverence, even in his latest com- 
positions, of transubstantiation, and of confes- 
sion to apriest. Few, however, are the evils, 
either in the church, or in the state of society 
to which the censure of Wycliffe was applied, 
which may not be found as the subject of sa- 
tire or complaint in the poems of Chaucer. 
And if the same things are treated with more 
severity by the former writer than by the latter, 
it is the obvious consequence of his more 
adequate perception of the evil invoived in that 
apostacy which had come upon the church, 
and which had shed its baneful influence over 
every portion of society in hisday. Asa faith- 
ful delineation of the manners of our ancestors 
in the fourteenth century, the works of Chau- 
cer must ever be valuable; and notwitlstand- 
ing his too frequent innovations on its puritys 
his labours certainly contributed much to give 
form and authority to the language of his 
country.’ 

Prefixed to this work is a very beautiful 
engraving, by Edward Finden, from an 0/I- 
ginal portrait by Sir Antonio More, be- 
queathed by Dr. Zouch, to his successors, 
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preserve it as an heirloom to the Rectory 
House. The present rector of Wycliffe, the 
venerable the Archdeacon ef Richmond, ob- 
liged Mr. Vaughan with the loan of this va- 
luable picture; and Mr. Finden has trans- 
ferred it to the copper, with even more than 
his accustomed spirit and fidelity. 





A Marriage in High Life. 
Authoress of Flirtation. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
pp: 612. London, 1828. Colburn. 

TuarT it is ‘ edited’ by an authoress of such 

distinguished ability, as Lady Charlotte 

Bury, is one recommendation of this work ; 

and that it relates an extraordinary and affect- 

ing story, must be another. In a brief pre- 
face, her ladyship states that these volumes 
contain merely a few passages in the history 
of the heart and feelings of an individual 
placed in singular and trying circumstances ; 
but those who should recognise, beneath the 
feigned name of Lady Fitzhenry, one whom 
they may remember to have seen in the 
gay scenes of fashionabie life, will probably 
feel some interest in the events which occa- 
sioned her first introduction into the world, 
and her sudden disappearance from it. These 
events are narrated in an unpretending but 
felicitous manner, and have in them much of 

a new and attractive character. We have no 

intention of anticipating the pleasure to be 

derived from a perusal of this Marriage in 

High Life, by attempting an analytical ac- 

count of it; and the following extract will 

sufficiently indicate both the style and nature 
of the tale: — 

‘Towards the end of a London spring, that 
is to say, about the middle of August, was mar- 
ried by special license, at her father’s house in 
Harley Street, Emmeline Benson to Ernest, 


Lord Fitzheury, only son of the Earl of Arling- 
ford. 

‘The ceremony was like most others of its 
kind; the drawing-room was crowded with 
relations and friends on both sides, dressed in 
congratulatory smiles, and new bridal finery. 

‘Emmeline’s father, an opulent city mer- 
chant and banker, appeared arrayed in a com- 
plete new suit for the occasion. The first gloss 
was not off his coat, which hung stiff upon 
him, as if not yet reconciled to the homely per- 
son to which it was destined to belong, wiile 
cach separate bright button reflected the col- 
lected company. His countenance glowing 
with happiness, he busied himself in attentions 
to his guests, provoking, by his remarks, those 
congratulations which flattered his pride and 
parental fondness; and, with bustling joy, 
making the necessary preliminary arrange.nents 
for the ceremony about to take place, which 
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were formed as to his absence. One person 
declared he had observed his carriage at the 
door of his lodgings as he had passed ; another, 
that he was certain he had seen him in a dis- 
tant part of the town not long before. The de- 
lay was beginning to be awkward, and at every 
distant sound of wheels, both fathers: looked 
anxiously along the street, but in vain.” * * 


* At last, the welcome rattle of a carriage 
driving furiously was heard. It stopped at 
Mr. Benson's door, and in a minute Lord Fitz- 
henry, with a flushed cheek, hurried into the 
drawing-room. 

‘Awkward as such an entrance must na- 
turally be, still his agitation seemed even be- 
yond what the circumstances of the moment 
would have been likely to produce on a young 
man of the world. 

‘Lord Fitzhenry, at twenty-seven, was re- 
markably good-looking; and on his counte- 
nance and whole figure was that stamp of high 
birth, which, even where beauty does not exist, 
more than compensates for its absence. The 
general character of his countenance was 
that of openness and good humour; but an 
agitated, even a melancholy expression now 
clouded it, which all noticed.’ 

‘The marriage ceremony commenced im- 
mediately. As it proceeded, the bridegroom 
trembled violently. When called upon to pro- 
nounce his vow, his voice was scarcely audi- 
ble; and as he placed the ring om his bride’s 
hand, he nearly let it fall to the ground. 

‘ But all was soon finally said and done— 
so few are the words which, once read over, 
totally change our existence, and fix our fate 
in life for ever! The usual congratulations 
passed, and the chaise and four, decorated with 
bridal favours, rattled to the door. 

‘Emmeline threw herself sobbing into her 
mother’s arms—the first sob, since those of 
childhood, which had ever been wrung from 
her light heart. Her proud father gaily kissed 
her cheek, addressing her by her new title of 
“Lady Fitzhenry ;” then, drawing her arm 
within his, hurried her down stairs, placed her 
in the carriage, into which the happy pair” 
drove off as fast as four post horses could con- 
vey them. 

‘How blank such moments are to those who 
remain behind! The company soon separated 
after the usual breakfast, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Benson were left alone, 

‘ All excitement over, the deserted mother’s 
spirits then sank; mournfully slie paced the 
now silent room, and mechanically removed 
from the table Emmeline’s 
she had left behind her, gazing on ber name, 
engraven on the lid, till her tears burst forth. 
Her distress roused Mr. Benson from the trance 





was to raise his only and beloved child to that | 


elevated situation in life, in which it had ever 
been the first wish of his heart to see her 
placed, and which his partial affection thought 
her so well fitted to grace, 

‘Mrs. Benson’s feelings seemed of a less 
tear 
Started into her eye, in spite of herself, when 
she endeavoured to smile in return to the kind 
wishes of her friends. She was too fond a mo- 
ther not to feel painfully the loss of her daugh- 
ter; and that feeling was not unmixed with 
anxiety, in giving her to one of whom, {of 
late years at least) she personally knew but 
mitle. 

* All were 
bride aud bridegroom. 
appaieutly as much deligited as Mr. 
himself With the int tended ual my, 
course among the company. 
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of exultation in which he 
watched the last bridal carriage that liad driven 
from the door, and he kindly hastened to his 
wife,—“ Why, my good woman, crying: and on 
such a di ay ! when you should be so uappy— 
for shame! for shame !” 

‘« Mrs. Benson shook ber head mournfully 
“God grant it indeed prove a happy day ! 
may our beloved child be so!’’ and she sigued 
dec} ly. 

‘ Why, how can youd 


oubt she wil?” said 


her husbund; “ she lias every thing this worid 
'ean give; rank!” (and he laid a great stres 
on that word,) ‘S riches, youth; and, for a hus- 


band, a most excellent and accomplished young 
man, of whom every one speaks well. None of 
your gamblers, jockies, spendthrifts. I am 
sure Emmeline and oul = the envy of 
laintance. Any might be 


selves ar 


it One 


pleased and proud to see his daughter so well 
married.” 
‘Mrs. Denson again sighed, wiped away her 
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tears, auia then ( et y returued to her usual 


wont ' . 
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work- box, which | 


had been lost as he | 


‘Meanwhile, Lord and Lady Fitzhenry tra 
velled on, and a few bours brought them to 
Arlingford Hall, which, on his son's marriage, 
Lord Arlingford had given up to him, meaning 
to reside bimself at a villa at Wimbledon; his 
health, which had of late been very precarious, 
making a near residence to town advisable. 

‘Arlington Hall, which was in Hampshire, 
had heen completely repaired and refurnished 
for the new married couple; Lod Fitzhenry 
having himself been much there lately, super- 
intending the alterations. At least, that vccu- 
pation was always mentioned as an apology for 
his absence from town, and for his not attend- 
ing more assiduously on his future bride. 

* During the journey, Lord Fitzhenry’s agita- 
tion and abstraction rather increased, and it 
could no longer escape Emmeline’s observation. 
His conversation was forced; in his manner 
towards her he was punctiliously attentive and 
civil—but perfectly cold and distant.’ 

This strange conduct continues even after 
their arrival at Arlingford, and amidst all the 
congratulations offered by the numerous de- 
pendents drawn up in the hall to welcome 
their young master. At length, after a dull 
téle a tete dinner, and some ineffectual at- 
tempts at conversation, the bridegroom ab- 
ruptly quits the room. 

The fatal results of this convenient marriage 
are powerfully shown ; this early and unpa- 
ralleled desertion is naturally followed by 
misrepresentation and suffering on all sides, 
in the midst of which, strange as it may ap- 
pear, the tenderest attachment for her alien- 
husband is awakened in the heart of Emme- 
line, and she envies what she considers the 
good fortune of the woman whom he loves. 
We have only to add, that A Marriage in 
High Life is a production very dissimilar to 
the thousand aud one novels and romances 
daily pouring from the press, that itis simply 
and elegantly written, and will assuredly in- 

terest and repay the reader. 





The Fall of Nineveh: a4 Poem. By Epwtx 
Atuerstone. The first Six Books. 8vo. 
pp. 303. London, 1828. Baldwin and 
Cradock. 

THE appearance at the same moment of the 

splendid productions of Mr. Martin and Mr. 

Atherstone, each illustrating one of the fittest 

themes for poetry or painting ever presented 

by history or fiction, has naturally excited 
considerable interest. It was no improbable 
supposition, that in this effort of friendly ri- 
valry the sister arts had been brought into 
very close connection, and had been made to 
work together for a common purpose: but 








the idea waserroneous; for we tind that these 
gifted friends agreed to devote themselves 
to the same subject, ‘ but to treat it each 
according to his own views and impulses.’ 
‘We have,’ continues Mr. Atherstone, ‘ con- 
sulted together, and disputed together, but 
have trodden each upon his own path.’ 

The field was certainly open to Mr. Mar- 
tin, but we do think its pre-occupancy by 
Byri yn ought to have deterred even the pow- 
erful genins of Atherstone from thus adven- 
turing. Nevertheless, the poem is deserving 
of high praise, and has vindicated the favour-. 
able impressions created by report. Its style 
and manner are built upon the Miltonic mo- 
del, his affection for which may sometimes 
seduce our author into a closer imitation than 
befits He: vigour and originality of his native 
owers: but the sublimity of the bard of Pa- 
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radise. is never dishonoured, nor is the fol- 
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lower ever servile or dishonest. Mr. Ather- 
stone conceives that he presents us witha 
more accurate portrait of Sardanapalus than 
has heretofore appeared. Ile has, he con- 
tends, given us an individual with whom we 
may be allowed to sympathize,—a man of 
good and evil mingled, and one that in other 
circumstances, and under wiser tuition, might 
have been great and virtuous. 

‘ Whose ungovernable fury might have been 
a generous enthusiasm,—whose all-devouring 
sensuality might have been ardent, devoted 
love,—whose unrelenting tyranny over others 
might have been stern self-control,—whose im- 
placable resentment against rebellion might 
have been heroic resistance against oppression. 
He has within him a fire that, wisely tended, 
might have given warmth and splendour and 
enjoyment; but which, uncontrolled, becomes 
a conflagration that consumes him.’ 


But on this point we cannot congratu- 
late the poet on his perfect success: in the 
Sardanapalus of Lord Byron, we do indeed 
find all that is here spoken of; but in the 
hero of the epic it is not yet discoverable. 
The anxiety to allow his people the enjoy- 
ments in which he indulges, is no where vi- 
sible; nor are the sensual vices, the coarse 
and violent propensities of Mr. Atherstone’s 
hero, calculated to excite sympathy in the 
same manner and degree as the graceful lux- 
uriousness with which Byron represents the 
reckless monarch as abandoning himself to 
all the blandishments of mirth, wine, and 
beauty. 

Two numbers back we gave an animated 
‘extract, descriptive of morn dawning upon a 
plain deluged with glittering arms, and all 
the dazzling paraphernalia of war; we now 
subjoin a passage of extreme force and 
beauty. Overcome by weariness and _ his 
wounds, Sardanapalus sleeps: his danger 
has awakened all the long-suppressed affec- 
tions of his neglected queen, and with Ne- 
hushta, their daughter, she enters the cham- 
ber of the slumbering monarch :— 

© Heavily, 
By the strong drug subdued, the monarch slept: 
Yet was his countenance, as by a dream, 
Troubled. Above him leaned the queen awhile, 
Anxiously gazing; but the battle’s roar 
Louder and louder rose, and to the field 
Again she turned her eye. With thunder-clouds 
The sky was darkening round; large drops, 
wide spread, 
Fell heavily ; hot as a tiger’s breath, 
Panted the thick air; still upon the plain 
Raged the convulsive struggle. With pale 
cheek, 
The queen beheld; and oft upon the king 
Irresolute glances cast, awaiting still 
The onset of Sennacherib. An hour 
Of terror and of silent agony, 
There sat they gazing ; but the battle-flood 
Nigher and nigher came; within the shade 
Of the huge walls stood half the combatants ; 
For to his goal the sun was hasting now, 
And tbrough the massive clouds a lurid ray 
Poured like a fire. Once more upon the king 
She looked; his face was pale, his breathing 
quick ;— 
She dared not stirhim. But Assyria’s fate 
Upon that momentlay. Then in her heart,— 
‘¢{ will myself go forth,’—she said. ‘ Of old 
Went not Semiramis, the beauteous queen, 
First in the battle, over a}! the east 
Marching triumphant? When a woman's foot 
Advances to the fight, what man will dare 
To play the coward ? When their queen leads on, 
They must, for shame, be brave. The golden 
shield,— 
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The helinet of the king, I will put on ; 

And in his chariot ride. These from the gates 
Once issuing seen, haply the king himself 

I may, far off, be deemed ; a million men, 
Now weak and trembling, will wax giants then. 
What though, in hero’s mail, a woman’s heart 
Shall be concealed,—his spirit will have flown 
Into their spirits; and the blow be struck 

Ere the delusion cease.” 


* Across her mind, 
Rapid as lightning, shot the noble thought ; 
Her fine eye glanced,—her pale face proudly 
blushed,— 
And, te her daughter whispering, thus she said: 
* Go now, beloved child ; the king anon 
Will waken, and, perchance, to find thee here, 
May be incensed. To thy own chamber go; 
And, as thou may’st, be calm; for God, than 
man, 
Is mightier still; in him our help must be.” 


‘That said, her daughter’s pallid cheek she 
kissed, 

And pressed her to her heart.—Nor word replied 

The trembling giil; but her loved mother 
clasped 

Convulsively, and, weeping, went her way. 


‘Then on the king once more Atossa looked, 

And on the field. The king in troubled sleep 

Lay yet ;—like an outrageous fire, the field 

Gave out redoubled roarings,—grimly dark 

Beneath the thunder-roof. With trembling 
limbs,— 

But with resolved heart,—the gleaming helm 

Upon her head she bound, the golden shield 

Braced on her arm,—a spear, steel headed, 
seized,— 

And with light step, but firm, was hasting 
forth,— 

When, suddenly, the heavens were opened 
wide, 

And the chained lightnings loosed. Like a hot 
blast, 

Upon her face it came,—a flood of light,— 

And, with the light, hoarse thunder that the 
walls 

To their foundations shook. Upsprang the king, 

Shouting, for of the battle was his dream; 

Wild and amazed,'upon his feet he sprang, 

Staggering and pale. The queen against the 
wall 

Leaned faint and dizzy,—on her dazzled eyes 

Her white hand pressing. With his helm and 
spear, 

And shield equipt, when her the king beheld, — 

Aloud he cried,—“* Where am I?—who art 
thou? 

Atossa? what strange frenzy—-God of all ! 

The battle! hark!” 

‘While speaking yet, he ran, 

And, looking forth, the hideous rout beheld 

Nigh to the walls ; then, with an angry voice, 

“Woman! oh! woman! thou hast lost the 
world! 

Why didst thou let me sleep ?” 


‘« Nay—nay”—she cried,— 
‘Now chide me not,—thy chariot is prepared, 
Thy guards await thee;—if upon thy brow 
Thou canst the helmet place,—and if thy limbs 
Will bear thee to the battle,—go thou forth ;— 
Or, if thou canst not,—lo! am I prepared, 
And will not falter ‘”’ 
‘ With a sudden bound, 
Sprang on the king, and strained her in his 
arms, 
And on her cheek one burning kiss impressed ; 
The bandage from his head then plucked away, 
The glittering helmet seized,—the golden 
shield— 
The spear,—and issued forth. She after him 
Went swiftly, crying still‘ Nay—go not 
thus—— 
Put on thy mail,—think what on thee de- 
peuds,— 
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A million blows will fall when thou shalt 
strike,— 

A million wounds be felt when thou shalt 
bleed,— 

At least thy hauberk take—Oh! be not mad!” 


* Nought heeded he, for in his ear the noise 

Of battle rang,—all other sound unheard; 

For went he,—to his chariot, shouting, leaped . 

Shrill hissed the scourge ;—like bended bows 
let go, 

Started the steeds ;—the rushing wheels stream- 
ed fire ;— 

Earth thundered underneath.’ 


We have room only for one other exqui- 
site picture, that of the bower in which Ne- 
hushta and her lover, the youthful warrior, 
Dara, were wont to indulge their whispered 
vows :—~ 

‘°T was a spot 

Herself had chosen, from the palace walls 

Farthest removed, and by no sound disturbed, 

And by no eye o’erlooked ; for in the midst 

Of loftiest trees, umbrageous, was it hid,— 

Yet to the sunshine open, and the airs 

That from the deep shades all around it breathed, 

Cool and sweet scented. Myrtles, jessamine,— 

Roses of varied hues,—all climbing shrubs, 

Green-leaved and fragrant, had she planted 
there,— 

And trees of slender body, fruit, and flower ;— 

At early morn had watered, and at eve, 

From a bright fountain nigh, that ceaselessly 

Gushed with a gentle coil from out the earth, 

Its liquid diamonds flinging to the sun 

With a soft whisper. To a graceful arch, 

The pliant branches, intertwined, were bent ; 

Flowers some,—and some rich fruits of gorge- 
ous hues, 

Down hanging lavishly, the taste to please, 

Or, with rich scent, the smell,—or that fine 
sense 

Of beauty that in forms and colours rare 

Doth take delight. With fragrant moss the 
floor 

Was planted, to the foot a carpet rich, 

Or, for the languid limbs, a downy couch, 

Inviting slumber. At the noon-tide hour, 

Here, with some chosen maidens would she 
come, 

Stories of love to listen, or the deeds 

Of heroes of old days; the harp, sometimes, 

Herself would touch, and, with her own sweet 
voice, 

Fill all the air with loveliness. But, chief, 

When to his green-wave bed the wearied sun 

Had parted, and heaven’s glorious arch yet 
shone,— 

A last gleam catching from his closing eye, 

The palace, with her maidens, quitting then, 

Through vistas dim of tall trees would she 
pass;— 

Cedar, or waving pine, or giant palm,— 

Through orange groves and citron,— myrtle 
walks,— 

Alleys of roses,—beds of sweetest flowers;— 

Their richest incense to the dewy breeze 

Breathing profusely all,—and, having reached 

The spot beloved, with sport, or dance awhile 

On the small lawn, to sound of dulcimer, 

The pleasant time would pass ; or to the lute 

Give ear delighted, and the plaintive voice 

That sang of hapless love ; or, arm in army 

Amid the twilight saunter, listing oft = 

The fountain’s murmur, or the evening's sigh, 

Or whisperings in the leaves,—or, im his pride 

Of minstrelsy, the sleepless nightingale 

Flooding the air with beauty of sweet sounds ; 

And, ever as the silence came again, 

The distant and unceasing hum could hear 

Of that magnificent city, on all sides 

Surrounding them, But oft with one alone, 

One faithful, fayoured maiden, would she 
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At early morn sometimes, while every flower, 

In diamonds glittering, with its proud weight 
bowed ; 

When through the glistering trees the golden 
beams 

Aslant their bright flood poured, and every bird 

In his green palace sitting sang aloud, 

And all the air with youthful fragrance teemed, 

Fresh as at Nature’s birth;—her pastime then, 

The flowers to tend,—to look upon the sky,— 

And on the earth,—and drink the perfumed 
airys— 

And in the gladness of all things be glad. 

But in the placid twilight hour of eve 

Not seldom came they ; Dara then the harp, 

Or dulcimer, would touch ; or, happier still, 

His words of love into her listening ear 

Distil with sweeter music than from string, 

Or breathing pipe, though sweet. 


‘ But now the tale 
Was of grim battle,—ghastly wounds, and 
death,— 
And of her father and the rebel chief, 
Mighty as Nimrod ;—how in fight they stood, 
And how the foe prevailed ;~and how himself, 
For her loved sake, the terrible warrior faced, 
Her sire defending ;—how the clouds of horse 
Rushed on, and from his spoil the conqueror 
drove,— 
And how in hideous rout the field they left,— 
The Assyrians flying, and the Medes in chase. 
Of what might else, unhappily, befal, 
Long talk they held; and admonition oft 
Of caution gave she,—in the battle’s heat,— 
Well for her father so !—not all forgot.’ 


CHRONICLES OF THE CANONGATE: SECOND 
SERIES. 
(Concluded from p. 808.) 

In the second volume we are introduced to 
the sick chamber of Sir John Ramorny, 
whose mutilated arm is attended to by Hen- 
bane Dwining, the Perth apothecary. With 
this personage, the early portion of the story 
makes us slightly acquainted ; and as the 
narrative proceeds, he becomes of considera- 
ble importance. He is, perhaps, one of Sir 
Walter’s most finished villains; at all events, 
he possesses more unredeemed and unquali- 
fied deformities, than any we can call to 
mind. He creeps through the various scenes 
of passion, terror, and suffering, with a 
‘crafty and cat-like step,’ and with inhuman 
chuckles, and demoniac he, he, he’s, he inter- 
lards his scoundrel insinuations and fawning 
subtleties. When instigating his patron to 
the murder of Harry Smith, he says :— 

*“ Sir John, I am no divine, nor a mainly 
obstinate believer in some things which divines 
tellus. Yet I may remind you that you have 
been kindly dealt with; for if the blow which 
has done you this injury had lighted on your 
neck, as it was aimed, it would have swept 
your head from your shoulders, instead of am- 
putating a less considerable member.” 

‘7 wish it had, Dwining—I wish it had 
lighted as it was addressed. I should not then 
have seen a policy, which had spun a web so 
fine as mine, burst through by the brute force 
of a drunken churl. I should not have been 
reserved to see horses which I must not mount 
—lists which I must no longer enter—splen- 
dours which I cannot hope to share—or battles 
which I must not take partin. I should not, 
with a man’s passions for power and for strife, 
be set to keep place among the women, despised 
by them, too, as a miserable impotent crip- 
ple, unable to aim at obtaining the favour of 
the sex.” 

*** Supposing all this to be so, I will yet 
pray of your knighthood to remark,” replied 
Dwining, still busying himself with urranging 





the dressings of the wounds, “ that your eyes, 
which you must have lost with your head, 
may, being spared to you, present as rich a 
prospect of pleasure as either ambition, or vic- 
tory in the lists or in the field, or the love of 
woman itself, could have proposed to you.” 


‘« My sense is too dull tocatch thy mean- 
ing, leech,” replied Ramorny. ‘ What is this 
precious spectacle reserved to me in such a 
shipwreck ?” 

‘The dearest that mankind knows,” re- 
plied Dwining ; and then, in the accent of a 
lover who utters the name of his beloved mis- 
tress, and expresses his passion for her in the 
very tone of his voice, he added the word “ Re- 
venge !” 

‘The patient had raised himselfon his couch 
to listen with some anxiety for the solution of 
the physician’s enigma. He laid himselfdown 
again as he heard it explained, and aftera 
short pause, asked, “in what Christian college 
learned you this morality, good Master Dwin- 
ing *” 

‘“In no Christian college,” answered his 
physician; “ for though it is privately received 
in most, it is openly and manfully adopted in 
none. 
Granada, where the fiery-souled Moor lifts high 
his deadly dagger as it drops with his enemy’s 
blood, and avows the doctrine which the pallid 
Christian practises, though coward-like he dare 
not name it.” 

‘*¢Thou art then a more high-souled villain 
than [ deemed thee,” said Ramorny. 


‘“ Let that pass,” answered Dwining. “The 
waters that are the stillest, are also the deep- 
est : and the foe is most to be dreaded who ne- 
ver threatens till he strikes. You knights and 
men-at-arms go straight to your purpose with 
sword in hand. 


proach, but attain our object not less surely.” 
‘s¢ And I,” said the knight, ‘* who have trod 


all echo around it, must now use such a slip- 
per as thine? Ha!” 
‘He who lacks strength,” said the wily 
mediciner, ** must attain his purpose by skill.” 
‘ And tell me sincerely, mediciner, where- 
fore thou wouldst read me these devil’s lessons? 


on to my vengeance, than I may seem to thee 
ready to go of my own accord? [am old in 
the ways of the world, man; and I know that 
such as thou do not drop words in vain, or 
thrust themselves upon the dangerous confi- 
dence of men like me, save with the prospect 
of advancing some purpose of their own. What 
interest hast thou in the road, whether peaceful 
or bloody, which I may pursue on these occur- 
rents ?” 

‘In plain dealing, Sir Knight, though it is 
what I seldom use,” answered the leech, ** my 
road to revenge is the same with yours.”’ 

‘ss With mine, man?’’ said Ramorny, with 
a tone of scornful surprise. ‘I thought it had 
been high beyond thy reach. Thou aim at the 
same revenge with Ramorny !”’ 

‘« Ay, truly,” replied Dwining; ‘for the 
smithy churl under whose blow you have suf- 
fered, has often done me despite and injury. 
He has thwarted me in council, and despised 
ime in action. His brutal and unhesitating 
bluntness is a living reproach to the subtlety of 
my natural disposition. I fear him and I hate 
him.’ 

Bonthron, a brute-slave of Ramorny, 
whom it would be doing too much honour 
to compare with Caliban, (though they agree 
in some particulars,) for, with more than the 
bestiality of the latter, he has not half his in- 
tellect, is directed to assassinate Catherine's 
daring lover. Our courageous armourer, 





But | have studied among the sages of 


We, who are clerks, win our 
access with a noiseless step and an indirect ap- 


to my revenge with a mailed foot, which made 


Why wouldst thou thrust me faster or further 





however, escapes; Oliver Proudfute, who 
delighted in imitating the Smith’s garb, gait, 
and whistle, being mistaken for him by 
Dwining, and his wretched coadjutor, Bon- 
thron. The consequences resulting from this 
murder, are painted as only Sir Walter Scott 
could paint them, and are replete with power, 
pathos, and tragic interest. All the servants 
of Ramorny, excepting one, pass through the 
ordeal of swearing by the side of the corpse, 
(on whose breast they make the sign of the 
cross, in evidence of the appeal,) that they 
are guiltless of the murder; at length, 


‘The name of * Bonthron — Bonthron !”’ 
sounded three times through the aisles of the 
church; but he who owned it acknowledged 
the call no otherwise than by a sort of shuffling 
motion with his feet, as if he had been suddenly 
affected with a fit of the palsy. 

‘« Speak, dog,” whispered Eviot, “ or pre- 
pare for a dog’s death!” 

‘ But the murderer's brain was so much dis- 
turbed by the sight before him, that the judges, 
beholding his deportment, doubted whether to 
ordain him to be dragged before the bier, or to 
pronounce judgment in default; and it was 
not until he was asked, for the last time, 
whether he would submit to the ordeal, that 
he answered, with bis usual brevity,— 

‘<< T will not;—what do I know what jug- 
gling tricks may be practised to take a poor 
man’s life?—I offer the combat to any man 
who says J harmed that dead body.” 


‘ And, according to usual form, he threw his 
glove upon the floor of the church. 

‘ Henry Smith stepped forward, amidst the 
murmured applauses of his fellow -citizens, 
which even the august presence could not en- 
tirely suppress; and lifting the ruffian’s glove, 
which he placed ino his bonnet, laid down his 
own in the usual form, as a gage of batile. But 
Bonthron raised it not. 

‘He is no match for me,” growled the 
savage, “nor fit to lift my glove. I follow 
the prince of Scotland, in attending on his 
master of horse. This fellow is a wretched 
mechanic.” 

‘ Here the prince interrupted him. “ Thou 
follow Me, caitiff: I discharge thee from my 
service on the spot.—Take him in hand, Smith, 
and beat him as thon didst never thump anvil ! 
—The villain is both guilty and recreant. It 
sickens me even to look at him; and if my 
royal father will be ruled by me, he will give 
the parties two handsome Scottish axes, and 
we will sce which of them turns out the best 
fellow before the day is half an hour older.” 

‘This was readily assented to by the Earl of 
Crawford and Sir Patrick Charteris, the god- 
fathers of the parties, who, as the combataats 
were men of inferior rank, agreed that they 
Should fight in steel caps, buff jackets, and 
with axes; and tliat as soon as they could be 
prepared for the combat. 

‘The lists were appointed in the Skinners’ 
Yards, a neighbouring space of ground, occu- 
pied by the corporation from which it had the 
name, and who quickly cleared a spice of 
about thirty feet by twenty-five, for tue com- 
batants. Thitber thronged the nobles, priests, 
and commons,—all excepting the old king, 
who, detesting such scenes of blood, retired to 
his residence, and devolved the charge of the 
field upon the Earl of Errol, lord high consta 
ble, to whose office it more particularly be- 
longed. The Duke of Albany watched the 
whole proceeding with a close and wary eye. 
His neplew gave the scene the heedless de- 
gree of notice which corresponded with his cha- 
racter. 

*‘ When the combatants appeared in the lists, 
nothing could be more striking than the con. 
trast betwixt the manly, cheerful countenance 
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oftbe Smith, whose sparkling bright eye seemed 
already beaming with the victory he hoped for, 
and the sullen, downcast aspect of the brutal 
Bonthron, who looked as if he were some ob- 
scene bird, driven into sunshine out of the 
shelter of its darksome haunts. They made 
oath severally, each to the truth of his quarrel; 
a ceremony which Henry Gow performed with 
serene and manly confidence—Bonthron with 
a dogged resolution, which induced the Duke 
of Rothsay to say to the bigh constable, “* Didst 
thou ever, my dear Errol, behold such a mix- 
ture of malignity, cruelty, and I think fear, as 
in that fellow’s countenance ?” 


‘« He is not comely,” said the earl, “ but a 
powerful kuave, as I haveseen.” 

‘Till gage a hogshead of wine with you, 
my good lord, that he loses the day. Henry 
the armourer is as strong as he,und much more 
active. And then look at his bold bearing! 
There is something in that other felluw that is 
loathsome to look upon. Let them yoke pre- 
sently, my dear constable, for I am sick of be- 
holding him.” 

* The high constable then addressed the wi- 
dow, who, in her deep weeds, and baving her 
children still beside her, occupied a chair with- 
in the lists :-— Woman, do you willingly ac- 
cept of this maa, Henry the Smith, to do battle 
as your champion in this cause?” 

‘| do—I do, most willingly,” answered 
Magdalen Proudfute ; “and may the blessing 
of God and St. John give him strength and for- 
tune, since he strikes for the orphan and the 
fatherless !” 

‘« Then I pronounce this a fenced field of 
battle,”’ said the coustable aloud. “ Let no 
one dare, upon peril of his life, to interrupt this 
combat by word, speech, or look. —Svound 
trumpets, and fight combatants!”’ 

‘The trumpets fiourished, and the combat 
ants, advancing from the opposite end of the 
lists, with a steady and even pace, looked at 
each other attentively, well skilled in judging 
from the motion of the eye, the direction in 
Which a blow was meditated. They halted 
Opposite to, and within reach of, each other, 
and in turn made more than one feint to strike, 
in order to ascertain the activity and vigilance 
ofthe opponent. At length, whether weary of 
these manoeuvres, or fearing lest in a contest 
so couducted, his unwieldy strength would be 
toiled by the activity of the Smith, Bontbron 
heaved up his uxe for a downright blow, add- 
ing the whole strength of his sturdy arms to 
the weight of the weapon in its descent. The 
Smith, however, avoided the stroke by stepping 
aside; for it was too forcible to be controlled 
by uny guard which he could have interposed. 


Ere Bouthron recovered guard, He nry struck | 


him a sideling blow on the steel head piece, 
which prostrated him on the ground. 

* ** Confess or die,” said the victor, placing 
his foot on the body of the vanquished, and 
holding to his throat the point of the axe, which 
terminated in a spike or poniard. 

‘** | will contess,” said the villain, glaring 
Wildly upward on the sky. Let me rise.” 

*“ Not till you have yielded,” said Harry 
Smith. 

*“ TI do yield,” again murmured Bonthron, 
and Henry proclaimed aloud that bis antago 
nist was defeated, 

‘The Dukes of Rothsay and Albany, the 
high constable, and the Dominican prior, now 


entered the lists, and addressing Bonthron, | 


demanded if he acknowledged himself van- 
guished. 

** I do,” answered the miscreant. 

*“ And guilty of the murder of Oliver Proud- 
fute 7” 

‘© T am—but I mistook him for another.” 

©“ And whom didst thou intend to sliy?” 
said the prior. ** Confess, my son, and merit 











thy pardon in another world ; for with this thou 
hast little more to do.” 

‘“ [| took the slain man,” answered the 
discomfited combatant, “ for him whose hand 
has struck me down, whose foot now presses 
me.’ 

‘<6 Blessed he the saints!” said the prior; 
‘now all those who doubt the virtue of the 
holy ordeal, may have their eyes opened to 
their error. Lo, he is trapped in the snare 
which he laid for the guiltless.” 

‘| scarce ever saw the man before,” said 
the Smith. “I never did wrong him or his, 
—Ask him, an it please your reverence, why 
he should have thought of slaying me treacher- 
ously.” 

‘“It is a fitting question,” answered the 
prior.—“* Give glory where it is due, my son, 
even though it is manifested by thy shame. 
For what reason would’st thou have waylaid 
this armourer, who says he never wronged 
thee?” 

‘« He had wronged him whom I served,”’ 
answered Bonthron; “and I meditated the 
deed by his command.” 

¢«6 By whose command ?” asked the prior. 

‘ Bonthron was silent for an instant, then 
growled out,— He is too mighty for me to 
name.” 

‘“ Hearken, my son,” said the churchman ; 
“tarry but a brief hour, and the mighty and 
the mean of this earth shall to thee alike be 
empty sounds. The sledge is even now pre- 
paring to drag thee to the place of execution. 
Therefore, son, once more I charge thee to con- 
sult thy soul’s weal by glorifying Heaven, and 
speaking the truth, Was it thy master, Sir 
John Kamorny, that stirred thee to so foula 
deed ?” 

¢« No,” answered the prostrate villain, * it 
was a greater than he.” And at the same time 
he pointed with his finger to the prince. 

‘<< Wretch !”’ said the astonished Duke of 
Rothsay ; **do you dare to hint that I was 
your instigator ?”’ 

‘“ You yourself, my lord,” answered the 
unblushing ruffian. 

‘“ Die in thy falsehood, accursed slave !” 
said the prince; and, drawing his sword, he 
would have pierced his calumniator, had not 
the lord bigh constable interposed with word 
and action.’ 

The wretch is dragged to the place of exe- 
cution, and hung up; but in consequence of 
certain pre-arrangements on the part of 
Dwining and Ramorny, and an understand- 
ing with the hangman, his neck is preserved 
from distoeation, and in the course of the 
night he is cut dewn and carried away. In 
liothsay there are many of the benevolent 
aspirations and luxurious tendencies of Sar- 
danapalus, as portrayed by Byron ; he says, 

‘Should 1 ever fill the throne, every Scots 
lad shall have his tlagon in one hand, and the 
other around his lass’s neck, and manhood shall 
be tried by kisses and bumpers, not by dirks 
and dourlachs; and they shall write on my 
grave, ** Here lies Robert, fourth of his name. 
He won not battles like Robert the Virst. He 
rose not froin a count to a king like Robert the 
Second. He founded not churches like Robert 
the Third, but was contented to live and die 
king of good fellows!’ Of all my two centu- 
ries of ancestors, 1 would only emulate the 
fame of— 

‘‘Old King Coul, 
Who had a brown bowl.,””’ 

IIe repents him ever and anon of his inti- 
macy with Sir John Ramorny, and discharges 
and recals him him in obedience to the vary- 
ing and wayward impulse of good or evil, or 
as acted upon and excited by the hypocriti- 
cal proceedings of his ambitious uncle, the 
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Duke of Albany, who holds over the king 
the most unbounded sway, 

But we must draw to a conclusion. Con- 
achar, whom the extracts in our last present- 
ed as the glover’s impetuous apprentice, be. 
comes, by right of birth, chief of the Clan 
Quhele ; unfortunately he possesses no other 
title to his rank, for he is constitutionally a 
coward, and after flying from Harry Smith 
at the close of a ferocious combat between 
the Clans Chattan and Quhele, he commits 
suicide! Rothsay falls a prey to the machi- 
nations of Albany, Ramorney, and Dwining; 
but the murder is instantaneously avenged 
by Douglas, who hangs Ramorny and his 
agent Bonthron together; Dwining was to 
participate in the favour, but his professional 
skill points out a shorter road to annihilation, 
and he makes his exit in the following cha- 
racteristic manner; he has sent for Cathe- 
rine, and she found him— 

‘The same humble, obsequious-looking, 
crouching individual she had always known 
him. He held in his hand a little silver pen, 
with which he had been writing on a scrap of 


| parchment. 


¢“¢ Catherine,” he said,—* he, he, he!—J 
wish to speak to thee on the nature of my reli- 
gious faith.” 

‘“«“ Tf such be thy intention, why lose time 
with me?—Speak with this good father.” 

‘ « The good father,” said Dwining, “ is—he, 
he!—already a worshipper of the Deity whom 
I have served. I therefore prefer to give the 
altar of mine idol a new worshipper in thee, 
Catherine. This serap of parchment will tell 
thee how to make your way into my chapel, 
where I have worshipped so often in safety. I 
leave the images which it contains to thee as a 
legacy, simply because I hate and contemn 
thee something less than any of the absurd 
wretches whom I have hitherto been obliged to 
call fellow-creatures. And now away, or re- 
main and see if the end ef the quacksalver be- 
lies his life.” 

‘6 Our lady forbid!” said Catherine. 

¢« Nay,” said the mediciner, * I have but a 
single word to say, and yonder nobleman’s va- 
liancy may hear it if he will.” 

‘Lord Balveny approached, with some curio- 
sity ; for the undaunted resolution of a man 
who never wielded sword or bore armour, and 
was in person a poor dwindled dwarf, had to 
him an air of something resembling sorcery. 

«« You see this trifling implement,” said the 
criminal, showing the silver pen. ‘* By means 
of this I can escape the power even of the 
Black Douglas,” 

¢«¢ Give him no ink nor paper,” said Balve- 
ny, hastily ; “he will draw a spell.” 

¢<¢ Not so, please your wisdom and valiancy, 
—he, he, he!”—said Dwining, with his usual 
chuckle, as he unscrewed the top of the pen, 
within which was a piece of sponge, or some 
such substance, no bigger than a pea. “Now, 
mark this ” said the prisoner, and drew it 
between his lips. The effect was instantane- 
ous. He lay a dead corpse before them, the 
contemptuous sneer still on his countenance. 

The hoards which, by Dwining’s singular 
bequest, became the property of Catherine, 
are distributed among four monasterles,—— 
Henry and Catherine are united, and ‘ never 
did the corporations of the glovers and ham- 
mermen trip their sword-dance so featly as 
at the wedding of the boldest burgess and 
the brightest maiden in Perth.’ 
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MEXICO IN 1827. 

(Continued from page 310.) 
ConsLDERING the state of oppression under 
which Mexico laboured during the Spanish 
dominion, it may readily be supposed that 
the colony exerted all its efforts to free itself 
from so debasing a yoke. Commerce and 
agriculture were impeded by a thousand ob- 
stacles, and Europeans alone were allowed 
the privileges of education. 

‘The municipality of Buenos Ayres was told, 
in answer to a petition in favour of an esta- 
blishment, in which nothing but mathematics 
was to be taught, that learning did not become 
colonies. The Padre Mier, (author of a very 
curious work on the Mexican revolution,) enu- 
meérates various instances of a similar kind. 
In Bogota, the study of chymistry was prohi- 
bited, though permitted in Mexico; and in 
New Grenada, the works of the celebrated Mu- 
tis, though purely botanic.l, were not allowed 
to be published. Permission to visit foreign 
countries, or even the Peninsula, was very 
rarely granted, and then only for a limited 
time. A printing press was conceded, as a 
special privilege, by the council of the Indies, 
and that only to the three viceroyalties, Mex- 
ico, Buenos Ayres, and Peru; to Caracas, and 
many other considerable towns, it was denied 
altogether. 

‘To guard against the importation of books 
was, as I before observed, the special province 
of the [Inquisition ; and the whole ingenuity of 
this odious tribunal was exerted, in order to 
check it: not only were vessels subjected toa 
vigorous examination upon their arrival in 
port, but the captains were rendered personally 
responsible for the correctness of the list of the 
books on board, which they were compelled to 
give in. In the interior, domiciliary visits 
were resorted to, and denunciations encouraged 
amongst members of the same family; with 
what success may be inferred from the fact, 
that, as late as 1807, a Mexican, called Don 
Jose Roxas, was denounced by his own mo- 
ther, for having a volume of Rousseau in his 
possession, and confined for several years in the 
dungeons of the holy office. He was fortunate 
enough to effect his escape, but died in 1811 at 
New Orleans. These instances of extreme se- 
verity, Lowever, were rare, and were less felt, 
because, in theory at least, the jurisdiction of 
the Inquisition was as extensive in the mother 
country as in the colonies. In practice, its 
prohibitions were disregarded in both, by the 
higher classes, who were, in general, acquainted 
with all the most violent publications of the 
earlier days of the Freach revolution, to the 
study of which the very anxiety that was shown 
to exclude them, gave an additional zest.’ 

Humboldt, in his learned work upon South 
America, speaking of the conduct of Spain 
relative to the commerce of New Spain, says, 
‘the principles which instigate the destruc- 
tion of the vine and the olive can scarcely be 
less favourable to commerce or manufactures.’ 
He ought, we think, to have added, ‘ and 
Such principles must necessarily lead to a se- 
paration between the colony and the mother 
country.” It is in vain that the strongest 
minds of the Indian councils have, during 
300 years, lent the aid of their machiavelic 
combinations in support of a system founded 
On such principles, it has at length been com- 
pletely overthrown, and the result ofall these 
profound combinations has been the driving 
from the Mexican territories even those peace- 
able citizens who, in the eyes of the republi- 
cans themselves, were guilty of no other 
crime than that of belonging to tyrannical 
Sain—‘a striking instance of mundane retri- 
bution,’ and a fresh proof that injustice begets 





injustice, and that tyranny carries in its very 
bosom the seeds.of its own destruction. That 
destruction may, it is true, be long retarded, 
especially if the people, like those of Mexico, 
are debased by ignorance and superstition, 
but is nevertheless inevitable. However 
firmly rivetted the chains which shackle the 
liberty, the incependence, and the industry 
of a nation, the time is sure to come when 
they will be broken. This is what has hap- 
pened in Spain. In the administration of 
her vast transatlantic possessions neither force 
nor skill were deficient—moderation alone 
was wanting. Wishing to grasp all, she has 
lost all, and commercial prohibitions have 
led to individual proscriptions. : 


‘If a system of absolute prohibition could 
ever prove a good one in theend, or ever be 
made to answer, by the greatest strictness in 
enforcing it, the policy of Spain might be held 
out as an object of admiration to all future 
ages. From the first, she reserved to herself 
the exclusive right of supplying all the wants 
of her colonies. No foreigner was permitted to 
trade with them, or foreign vessel to enter their 
ports; no American could own a ship. In 
Spain itself, the trade was confined, for up. 
wards of a century, to the single port of Seville, 
from which every vessel chartered for America 
was ordered to sail, and to which it was com- 
pelled to return. Death was the penalty de- 
nounced against any infringement of these 
stern laws; and a formidable establishment of 
Guarda Costas was maintained, for the express 
purpose of enforcing them. 

‘In order to increase the wants of the colo- 
nies, they were forbidden to manufacture any 
article that the mother country could supply ; 
and were even compelled to forego the advan- 
tages, which they might have derived from the 
superior fertility of their own soil, and to draw 
from Spain necessaries with which nature fur- 
nished them almost at their own doors. The 
cultivation of the vine and the olive, for both 
of which the climate of America is admirably 
adapted, was prohibited ; and even the growth 
of the more precious articles, of what we term 
colonial produce, (as cacao, coffee, and indigo,) 
was only tolerated, under certain limitations, 
and in such quantities as the mother country 
might wish annually to export. Nothing could 
exceed the distress to which those parts of the 
Spanish dominions, which were not enriched 
by veins of gold or silver, were reduced by 
these regulations. The whole coast of Vene- 
zuela was sunk in poverty, in the midst of its 
natural riches; and in Buenos Ayres wheat 
was actually used to fill up the holes in the 
streets and marshes in the vicinity of the town. 
The inhabitants, whose only wealth consisted 
in their agricultural produce, were condemned 
to vegetate in hopeless indigence, debarred from 
all the advantages of civilization, and reduced 
to a state but little superior to that of the In- 
dians, atthe time of the conquest. I know of 
few more touching appeals to the feelings and 
good sense of a government than that addressed 
to the viceroy of the provinces of the Rio de la 
Plata, in 1809, by the apoderado, (agent,) of 
the landed proprietors of Buenos Ayres. It 
contains an admirable exposé of the system, by 
which the interests both of the colonies and of 
the royal treasury were sacrificed to those of a 
few overbearing European merchants; as well 
as of the fruitlessness of any endeavours to ob- 
tain redress, even in cases where the advantage 
of the government, if rightly understood, was 
perfectly in harmony with that of the colonist”’ 

What particularly recommends Mr. Ward’s 
work, and distinguishes it from the innume- 
rable publications respecting South America, 
with which we have been overwhelmed dur- | 





ing the last few years (without becoming at 
all more enlightened) is the spirit of mode- 
ration in which it is written and the liberality 
of the author’s views and sentiments. In 
his book all is grand, serious, and important; 
worthy in fact of the honourable mission with 
which he was intrusted, and of the noble end 
which Mr. Canning proposed to attain by it. 
This work contains none of those pasqui- 
nades which, with all their wit, disfigure the 
productions of some authors, who have re- 
cently favoured the English public with the 
outpourings of their spleen and ill-bumour. 
Mr. Ward, unlike some of bis predecessors, 
has not imagined that because turtle soup is 
not so well prepared in Mexico as at the 
London Tavern, the state of the country is 
hopeless, or that a people ignorant of English 
comforts are unworthy of liberty. Superior 
to these paltry national prejudices, he has 
wisely judged that it is not of her puddings, 
old England should be proud, but of the pa- 
triotic spirit which animates her people, and 
of the institutions which contribute to the 
rise and deve'opment of that spirit; that our 
business is not to make comparisons which 
are always ridiculous and often offensive, but 
to assist a people who are eager for liberty, 
to found that liberty upon a solid basis; and 
finally that the object in view was not to give 
such a people lessons either in good cooking 
or good breeding, but to guide them by good 
advice in the new path which they had en- 
tered, and to preserve them from the dangers 
to which their inexperience might subject 
them. Such is the only plan of conduct 
worthy of England; and Mr. Ward's just 
and enlightened mind has enabled him to 
feel this, nor can we doubt that every judi- 
cious Englishman will do the same. We 
think our readers will derive as much plea- 
sure from a perusal of the following noble 
declaration of principles as we ourselves have 
experienced :— 

‘With regard to the general tone cf my 
work,’ says Mr. Ward, in his preface, ¢ which 
will be found to differ mateiially from that 
adopted in some recent publications, I shall 
make no apology for this want of coincidence 
between my views aud those of my predeces- 
sors. I have met with much kindness in Mex- 
ico, and should be sorry to think that this kind- 
ness emanated entirely from my public situa- 
tion, which was an advantage only in as far as 
it brought me into more general and immediate 
contact with the natives. Upon this my opi- 
nions of their character are founded. To write 
either a satire upou human nature in general, 
or a criticism upon those peculiarities of man- 
ner in which foreigners differ from ourselves, 
was not my object. The first | might have ac- 
complished without leaving home; and had 
niy happiness depended upon the secoud, 
should have been a very miserable man during 
fourteen years of my life, nearly the whole ot 
which I have passed abroad. 
fore, that it has been my pleasure to dweil ra- 
ther upon the good than the bad, and to sepa- 
rate the valuable parts of the national character 
from the scum and dross, which a long period 
of misrule, followed by the total dissolution of 
all social ties, could hardly fail to bring to the 
surface. If I have succeeded in this attempt, 
my reward will consist in the gratification of 
thinking that the labours of the last six months 
may have some tendency to confirm that good 
understanding between Great Britain and Mex- 
ico, which, during the two preceding years, it 
was my anxious wish to promote.’ 


This is the way to honour both one’s self 


I confess, there- 
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a. 
and one’s country! We shall add but one 
observation to what we have here quoted, 
and that is that Mr. Ward’s work must find 
a place in the library of every well-informed 
man who is desirous of augmenting his stock 
of real knowledge, and in the counting-houses 
of all who may wish, some time or other, to 
gain information respecting the mines of that 
country, which have been as absurdly ca- 
lumniated in the present day as they were 
over-rated a few years ago, and concerning 
the situation of which Mr. Ward has collected 
the most valuable particulars; nor will these 
volumes be less prized by the speculator, 
who wishes to become acquainted with the 
regulations belonging to the markets of the 
Mexican republic. 





Illustrations of the Literary History of the 
Kighteenth Century. Consisting of Au- 


thentic Memoirs and Original Letters of 


E’minent Persons ; and intended as a Sequel 

to the Literary Anecdotes. By Joun 

Nicnors, F.S.A. Volume V._ 8vo. 

pp 875. London, 1828. J. B. Nichols. 
Wiin the gratification which this volume of 
Interesting memoirs is Calculated to afford, 
we cannot help mingling the melancholy re- 
collection, that be whose intelligent and in- 
defatigable pen this work so long engaged, 
is now no more. Its compilation formed the 
agreeable business of his latter days, and the 
last sheet of the memoir of Bishop Barring- 
ton he heard read to him very shortly before 
his death. Besides the memoir just men- 
tioned, (which is but one of many important 
papers,) there is an admirable account of Mr. 
Gulston, some letters of the historian Carte, 
a memoir of Archdeacon Jeflerson, &e.— 
There are also six letters from Dr. Priestley 
to the Rev. Paul Cardale, which will be read 
with interest by their admirers. One illus- 
trative example of this volume is extracted 
from a memoir of the Right Hon. William 
Windham :— 

‘The original genius and talents of this 
illustrious statesman were distinguished by 
many peculiar and appropriate traits, which 
gave them a singular grace and lustre, and 
render it highly improbable that his loss wiil 
soon be supplied by a similar combination of 
Virtues and atiainments—of the gifts of nature 
and the acguirements of art. As some centu- 
ries will probably pass away before a Johnson 
and a Burke shall appear among us, so neither 
is it to be expected that for a long series of 
years another Windham shall arise. He was 
unguestiouably the most distinguished man of 
the present time; and, in many respects, not 
inferior to the most admired chatacters of the 
uge that is just gone by. He had been in his 
earlier days a very diligent student, and was 
an excelleat Greek and Latin scholar. In his 
latter days, like Burke and Jobnson, he was an 
excursive reader, but gathered a great variety 
of knowledge from different books, and from 
fiequently mixing, hke them, with various 
classes and descriptions of men. His memory 
Was most tenacious. In his parliamentary 
speeches his principal object always was to 
convince the understanding by irrefragable ar- 
gumeut, which he at the same time enlivened 
by a profusion of imagery, drawn sometimes 
from the more abstruse parts of science, but 
oftener from the most familiar objects of com- 


mon life. His images, however, were never 


introduced as mere flowery ornaments, but as 
a powerful enforcement of the truth of his po- | 
sitions, and as more likely to make a vivid im- | 
pression on a mixed and popular assembly, 





than unembellished reasoning, however just. 
But that which gave a peculiar efficacy to 
whatever he urged, was his known and uni- 
form integrity, and a firm conviction in the 
breasts of bis hearers, that he always uttered 
the genuine and disinterested sentiments of his 
heart, His style, both in writing and speak- 
ing, was alwayssimple; and he was extremely 
fond of idiomatic phrases, which he thought 
gieatly contributed to preserve the purity and 
raciness of our language. He surveyed every 
subject of importance with a philosophic eye, 
and was thence enabled to discover and detect 
latent mischief, concealed under the plausible 
appearance of public advantage. Hence all 
the clamourers for undefined and imaginary 
liberty, and all those who meditate the subver- 
sion of the constitution under the pretext of 
reform, shrunk fiom his grasp; and persons of 
this description were his only enemies, But 
his dauntless intrepidity, and his noble disdain 
of vulgar popularity, held up a shield against 
their malignity; and no fear of consequences 
ever drove him from that manly and honoura- 
ble course, which the rectitude and purity of 
his mind induced him to pursue. It would, 
however, be great injustice to infer from what 
has been here stated, (as some have invidiously 
suggested,) that he was not a friend to the 
people. He was indeed one of their truest 
friends, and at all times a most zealous assertor 
of their rights For, although he thought it 
highly injurious to the commonweal, that every 
cabinet measure, and every proceeding in par- 
liament, should in its progress be daily can- 
vassed and censured in every pot-house in the 
kingdom, by leather-aproned and smock-frocked 
politicians, (a license unknown to former times, 
and which he feared would at length prove 
ruinous to his country,) he wished that the 
people should enjoy every privilege, comfort, 
and indulgence, consistent with their respec- 
tive stations, and not detrimental to the state. 
As a true English gentleman, he wished that, 
in their hours of leisure and recreation, they 
should practice those athletic exercises which 
had been tlie delight of their forefathers, time 
out of mind; and that they should thus be- 
come hardy and vigorous, aud able to defend 
their own rights and liberties, when assailed 
either by domestic or foreign foes, He wished 
that they should not be disturbed in their an- 
cient sports and pastimes by the tyranny of 
petty ministers of justice, and that no severe 
regulation or restriction should be imposed on 
them, which the wealtby and the great would 
not themselves endure; but, that in all penal 
laws the same measuie should be meted out 
to every class of the community. Such were 
the genuine sentiments of bis liberal and en- 
ligutened mind, in these and many other in- 
stances Which might be mentioned.’ 

‘As an orator, he was fluent, simple, ele- 
gant, proupt, and graceful. ‘the fertility of 
bis inind furnisbed him with so many topics, 
that there were few subjects on which he could 
not inform, deligit, and persuade. He was 
frequently, (as has justly been observed,) ** at 


once entertaining aud abstruse, drawing illus- } 


tratious promiscuously from familiar life, and 
the recondite parts of science; nor was it unu- 
suul to hear hiin through tiree adjoining sen- 
tences, in the first witty, in the second meta- 
physical, and in the last scholastic.” But his 
eloquence derived its principal power from the 
quickness of his appreliension, the subtilty of 
liis distinctions, aud tue philosophical profun- 
dity of his mind. Of this his speech on Mr. 
Curwen’s bill (in May 1809) is an eminent in- 
stance; for it unquestionably contains more 
ethical and political wisdom than is found in 
any similar performance which has appeared 
since the death of Mr. Burke, and may be 


placed on the same platform with the most 
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admired productions of that distinguished 
orator. 

‘ In private life, no man, perhaps of any age, 
had a greater number of zealous friends and 
admirers. In addition to his extraordinary 
talents, the grace and happiness of his manner 
gave an irresistible charm to his conversation ; 
and few, it is believed, of either sex (for bis 
address to ladies was inimitably elegant and 
engaging) ever partook of his society without 
pleasure and admiration, or quitted it without 
regret. His vivacity of disposition and playful- 
ness of fancy, his dignity of sentiment, his ya. 
rious knowledge, his quickness of conception, 
his love of discussion, his clear and distinct 
enunciation, his urbanity and gentleness, (for 
he never was loud or intemperate in discourse,) 
formed so rare a union as ne ‘er failed to make 
a vivid impression on those with whom he as- 
sociated ; while the more splendid and heroic 
qualities of his mind—his magnanimity, disin- 
terestedness, and public spirit,—taking a wider 
range, bought for him ‘ golden opinions from 
all sorts of people.”” To crown all these virtues 
and accomplishments, it may be added, that 
he fulfilled all the duties of life, the least as 
well as the greatest, with the mos! scrupulous 
attention ; and was always particularly ardent 
in espousing the cause of oppressed or neglected 
merit. But his best eulogy is the anxious and 
increasing solicitude which pervaded every 
breast from the first rumour of his malady to 
its calamitous termination in his death. Dur- 
ing the nineteen days of his illness, his hall 
was daily visited by several hundred suc- 
cessive inquirers concerning the state of his 
health; and that part of Pall Mall in which his 
house was situated, was thronged with carri- 
ages filled with ladies, whom a similar anxiety 
biought to his door. Every morning, and at a 
late hour every night, when his physicians and 
surgeons attended, several apartments in his 
house were occupied by friends, who anxiously 
waited to receive the latest and most accurate 
accounts of the progress or abatement of his 
disorder. This sympathetic feeling extended 
almost through every class, and even reached 
the throne ; for his Majesty was graciously 
pleased to express no slight solicitude for his 
recovery, pronouncing on him this high enco- 
mium, that “ he was a genuine patriot, anda 
truly honest man.” ’ 











History and Description of Clerkenwell, with 
Engravings by J.and 1.Srorer. 2 vols. 
8vo. Storers, and Sherwood and Co. 
1828. 

Tue vineyard of literature has few labourers 

whose exertions are productive of more ge- 

neral gratification than those of the topogra- 
pher. We, for example, who are used to 
suburban neatness of appearance and purity 

of atmosphere, should certainly regard a 

journey into the more obscure purlieus of this 

overgrown metropolis as acapital punishment, 
but for an interest which we share in common 
with a large proportion of our fellow-coun- 
trymen— the excitement, namely, arising from 
the presence of ‘ hoar antiquity,’ disfigured 
though it be by ‘sights and sounds unholy.’ 

For this interest we are indebted to the topo- 

grapher; he is the lapidary who finds the di- 

amond a rough and worthless-looking object, 

and leave: it, like a fairy sun, prisoned 10 


erystal. 


In few places, perhaps, is the exertion of 
this talent more to be desired than in Clerk- 
enwell,—a region abounding in objects and 


| places peculiarly uninviting to the unlearned 





eye. Dirt, poverty, and crime are encoun- 
tered at nearly every step, and jaundices one 
with ‘a most green and vellow melancholy. 
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IIere rises the Sessions House and there the 
House of Correction, that awe-inspiring 
‘keep,’ which acquired the name of the Eng- 
lish Bastile, and which Porson, or Southey, 
or whoever else has a real right to the dis- 
puted authorship of the ‘Devil’s Walk through 
London,’ has so ingeniously satirized. 

‘ As he passed by Cold Bath Fields, he saw 
A solitary cell, 

And the Devil was pleased, for it gave him a 

hint 

For improving his prisons in hell.’ 

If, however, it be true that in no place is 
the antiquarian more needed, it is not less 
true that in few places are his labours likely 
to yield a more abundant return. The 
Messrs. Storer have consequently produced a 
history at once highly amusing and abound- 
ing in information of many kinds. It is got 
up with great neatuess, and is illustrated with 
a vast number of views of the numerous re- 
markable places in the parish, which, if they 
cannot boast of the pictorial effect belonging 
to the productions of a Turner and a Robson, 
have atleast the more important quality of 
very great truth and correctness. The work, 
which was published in monthly parts, for 
the greater convenience of purchase, as well 
as for the acquiring additional information, 
is now completed, and forms two good octavo 
volumes which we can safely recommend to 
our readers as fully supplying a deficiency 
long complaimed of in the topography of this 
metropolis. 

Missionary Journal of the Rev. Joseph Wolff, 
Missionary to the Jews ; Vol. 11. compris- 
we his Second Visit to Palestine and Syria, 
in the Years 1823 and 1824. 8vo. pp. 399. 
London, 1828. Duncan. 

We have not at present any opinion to offer 

upon this curious volume, nor upon the cha- 

racter or conduct of the individual whose re- 
figious peregrinations have given rise to it; 
but in the hope of affording our readers some 
amusement, we extract an amusing story, 
which Mr. Wolff picked up at Damascus :— 

‘i set out for Aleppo in the company of Mr. 
Poche, a German merchant, and Mr. Reuben 
Coster. As Mr. Lewis intended to go to Safet, 
I save to him letters of introduction for a Jew at 
Safety who may give to him lessons in Hebrew; 
and L gave to him, besides, letters for Jews at 
Jerusalem. On the 26th I arrived at Hums, 
and on the 29tii November I reached the beau- 
tifultown Hammah. I met at Hammah with 
Sigaor Selym, who is mentioned in the travels 
of Shech Ibrahim, (Mr. Lewis Burkhardt.) Se- 
lym is a very interesting and clever man, and 
agreat friend of travellers; he knows Lord 
Guildford, Mr. Banks, and Mr. Fuller, and be 
asked me to stay in his house for several 
months, which I was not able to do, as tie ca- 
ravan Was setting out the next day. There are 
at [tiammah five Jewish families, who already 
knew my name. J preached the Gospel to 
them. Many Jews lived formerly in that town, 
they have now left it voluntarily, according to 
the accounts of the Turks, tor the following rea- 
S501 :i—— 

‘A Turk, who was a neighbour to a Jew, in- 
tended to go to Mecca with his wife. The 
Turk desired the Jew to take care of three great 
pots of butter, winch he committed to him until 
fe came back from Mecca. Two or three 
months «fier the departure of the Turk, the 
price of butter increased, the Jew therefoie 
thought that he might profit by this circum- 
stance, in selling the butter, and buying 
other butter before the arrival of the Turk, 














when it should be cheaper. The Jew’s wife 
approved of this scheme, and he immedi- 
ately begun to empty the pots, and to carry the 
butter to market for sale. He found at length 
a great sum of money which the Turk had hid 
in the pot of butter, and when the Jew saw this, 
be immediately gave up the idea of selling the 
butter, and examined the two other pots, to see 
whether they also contained money, which was 
the case. Sometime after the Turk returned 
from Mecca, and asked to take back the butter, 
which the Jew gave to him immediately. The 
Turk then examined the pots at home, and 
found the gold was gone. The Turk was con- 
founded, as he knew not how to get back his 
money ; for the tyranny of the Turkish govern- 
ment is such, that the Turks are obliged to pre 
tend they have no money, lest the government 
should deprive them of it. If the Turk accused 
the Jew to the governor, the governor might 
probably take the money from the Jew, and 
keep it himself. The Turk therefore managed 
in the following manner. He bought a young 
monkey which he shut up in a room of his 
house, and he himself fed him, and did not suf- 
fer any body else to appear before the monkey. 
And the Turk every time he went to feed the 
monkey, put on adress like that of the Jew who 
took the money. After some time, when the 
monkey was quite accustomed to him, and 
knew nobody else, he then one day desired the 
Jew to send his son to him, to carry some meat 
to his house, as he had nobody to carry it home 
from the market. The Turk previously had in- 
structed his wife, that if ever the Jews’s son 
should come, she should shut him up ina 
room. The Turk having sent the Jew’s son, 
she did according to the order of her husband. 
The father of the young Jew waited a long 
time, and when his son did not arrive, on the 
night approaching, he reclaimed his son of the 
Turk. The Turk replied that he knew nothing 
of him; the Jew then went tothe cadi. The 
cadi summoned the lurk before him, and asked 
him what he had done with the Jew’s son ; 
he replied that the son had been sent to his 
house, but that unfortunately the son of the 
Jew had blasphemed the Deity, and was there- 
upon immediately metamorphosed into a mon- 
key, and on that account he was ashamed to 
produce him. The cadi gave orders that the 
monkey should be immediately brought before 
him. The monkey, the moment he saw the 
Jew in the dress in which he was accustomed 
to see his master, sprang upon him, and kissed 
him. The Turk, addressing himself to the cadi, 
said, Do you not see how the child, although 
metamorphosed, knows his father? The cadi 
in his wisdom replied, It is very true, God is 
mighty above all things, and can do every 
thing. The cadi said then to the Jew,—Dog, 
take yourchild and go. The Jew, however, 
understood the trick of the Turk, and gave 
back the money, and the Turk gave hiin his 
son. The Jews of Hammah concluded from 
this story, that the Turks at Hammab were 
more cunning than themselves, and therefore 
left the town. Se non é vero, é ben trovato.’ 
dn Apology for the System of Public and 
Classical Education. By Tuomas Maupe, 
Esa., M.A. of University College, Oxford, 
and ofthe Middle Temple. 8vo. pp 40. 
London, 1828. Hatchard. 
An ingenious and able pamphlet, in which 
all the arguments in favour of public and 
classical education are powerfully advanced, 
and the advantages of the long-established 
system, both as respects morals and acquire- 
ments, perspicuously exhibited. Mr. Maude’s 
prepossessions are naturally in favour of the 
inode of instruction pursued in our great 
schools and universities, especially Oxford ; 
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but he argues not less fairly than forcibly, 
and freely admits that there are many points 
of detail in the latter which are wholly inde~- 
fensible. We recommend the pamphlet to 
all who are interested in the subject—and 
who is not? 


An Account of the Poor Colonies and Agri- 
cultural Workhouses of the Benevolent So- 
ciety of Holland. By a Member of the 
Highland Society of Scotland. 12mo, 
pp- 195. Edinburgh, Peter Brown; Lon- 
don, James Duncan. 1828. 

A very gratifying statement, and full of de- 
tails which we think might be turned to ac- 
count on an extended scale, and in more 
than one country. The society mentioned 
in the title-page began their efforts in 1818, 
with 20,000 members, paying a penny a 
week or five shillings a year, ‘ net,’ says the 
preface, ‘with compulsion, but with the same 
freedom and good will as they formerly felt 
in their mistaken alms-giving.’ The govern- 
ment took up the project, and hence arose 
the generalization of the plan which is deve- 
loped in these pages, and which we recom- 
mend to the consideration of all who feel in- 
terested in the subject. 








Philosophy and Matrimony ; or, the Two 
shown to be Incompatible. By a Student 
of the University of Glasgow. 12mo. 
pp. 117. Glasgow, 1828. M‘Phaun. 

‘ ER musz in einen sauren Apfel beiszen, 
(which should have been printed ‘ Er muss in 
einen sauren Apfel beissen,) is the motto of 
this ridiculous little book ; and the threat is 
carried into execution, for we have indeed 
eaten a bifter apple whilst perusing it. Any 
thing more destitute of wit, or more tho- 
roughly divested of poetical pretensions of 
even the lowest order, we have rarely met. 





Farewell to Time ; or, Last Views of Life and 
Prospects of Immortality. By the Author 
of the Morning and Evening Sacrifice. 
Post 8vo. pp. 499. Edinburgh, Oliver 
and Boyd; London, G. B. Whittaker. 
1828. 

Aw excellent and truly useful volume, the 
object of which is to enable Christians in 
every rank of life to render soothing and 
enlightening services to the dying. The 
means by which this end is to be attained 
are clearly and powerfully stated, and there 
is an earnest simplicity about the author 
which cannot fail to produce conviction in 
the mind of every reader. 


-_ —_- + —_ ——— 


ORIGINAL: 
PL PLL CAO? 
LINES 
TO THE PRINCESS ALEXANDRINA VICTORIA, 
On her Birth Day. 


Bup of that royal and illustrious rose, 
Whose undivided hues of red and white, 
No longer parted as contending foes, 
Do now in colour and in bloom unite, 
(Forming the country’s glory and delight, 
Of which their flower is an emblem,) thou 
Whom alter years may ripen to its Leight, 
Though smiling lowly ‘mid its foliage now, 
Thy light haired tresses’ weigut—the sole one 
of thy brow! 
Child of dissevered parents, one still here, 
Not more beloved than amiable—tke other 
Gone to a brighter and a better sphere, 
Regretted, as should be our sovereigns bro- 
ther 5 
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Alas! ‘tis hard to think of him, and smother 
The grief that rises at the thought, for he 

Was of a kindly heart, and though another 
May wear a crown as well, we shall not see 
One of more gracious pride, or gentler dignity. 


Alexandrina! princess of a line 

Formed of the brightest Jinks that ever bound 
A chain of royalty, the muse be mine 

To greet thee in thy young years passing 

round ; 

(Ifin a muse so humble may be found 
Aught worthy note,) yet humble though to me, 

If to the ear it not ungrateful sound 
Of thee, or those who guard thee, I shall be 
Proud of its tribute lay, and sing it boastfully, 


Hail, then, Victoria, to the hallowed day 
That brings the memory of thy birth to mind! 
A day that does thy country’s heart array 
With hopes and feelings of the brightest 
kind. 
But that which seems most fondly there en- 
shrined, 
Js, to behold thy form upon a throne, 
When those who first must fill it, have re- 
signed 
Their glorious station, and their souls have 
flown 
Where, when thou’st ceased to reign, shall also 
' fly thine own! 


That hope may ne’er be realized; the fate 
That swept one lovely as thyself away, 

May on thine own approaching years await, 
And thy young form in grave as early lay ; 
For death is never partial in his prey: 

The rich, the beautiful, the high, the low, 

Fall in their turn the victims of his sway ; 
E’en at thyself is bent his threatening bow, 
Though when the shaft may fly,—thy God 

alone doth know ! 


But thou art yet most young, and I will not 
~Over thy cloudless spirit throw a shade, 
By dark forebodings of thy future lot, 
Which could not perhaps too brightly be 
pourtrayed ; 
No—by the bloom upon thy cheek displayed, 
The cheerful throbbing of thy tranquil breast, 
The smiles in which thy blue eyes are ar- 
rayed, 
The joy with which thy accents are expressed, 
Hope whispers, § with thy presevce earth shall 
long be blest.’ 
They say, e’en now thou hast a queenly look, 
And walk’st thy palace with majestic gait, 
As if each pace thy royal footsteps took 
Were conscious that it moved a thing of 
State : 
Thy hand, as if it knew a sceptre’s weight, 
They say, doth wave,—thy brow, as if it bore 
A regal diadem, doth look sedate ; 
Yet though of dignity thou hast such store, 
Of sweetness infantine thou still possessest more. 
*Tis as it should be; from thee, as a child, 
An antepast of thy maturer years 
We glean with joy ; for spirit frank and mild, 
And yet so noble, as in thee appears, 
Augurs most brightly, and the more endears 
This day unto us; may it prove tothee 
Happy as Heaven allows in earthly spheres 
A day to pass—such days are not for me: 
But, oh! may all of thine as sweet and blissful 
be! SFORZA. 


CONFESSIONS 
OF AN ELDERLY BACHELOR. 
To the Editor of The Literary Chronicle. 


Mr. Epitor,—The attention of the family 
of the Smouches was attracted by an article 
under the above designation in the last week’s 
Chronicle; and if any thing could have con- 
firmed the opinion of my brother Joe’s 
friends, that his intellect was not of the 
soundest, it was the publication of what he 
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called his confessions; I say called, because 
[ have to inform you that my worthy relative 
is no longer one of the community of living 
bachelors, but has withdrawn from the cares 
and anxieties of this dirty little world to seek 
repose and comfort by riding post horses in 
the next. As Joe Smouch was what is called 
a close man, I have little to communicate 
concerning his private life; and as for his 
amours, all that we know is, that no man 
ever lived with a greater capability to conter 
Jleurettes, as the French have it, or, in spite 
of his dimensions, to work himself into fa- 
vour, where it might be imagined none could 
succeed but such as are framed to make wo- 
men false. He could have boasted, with 
Wilkes, that he was never more than ten mi- 
nutes behind the handsomest man in the 
kingdom ; and, as in all attachments formed 
on selfishness, he, though swearing her jesses 
were his dear heart-strings, would ‘ whistle 
her off, and let her down the wind to prey at 
fortune.’ 

My good brother Joe always aimed at be- 
ing accounted a man of simplicity ; but his 
friends, on this point, knew more of him than 
he did of himself, and judged truly of him, 
when they set him down as a man in whom 
there was a less abundant share of simplicity 
than of any other quality ; and as for bright 
illusions, and looks that loved to kiss the 
moonshine, why, then, with such delights in 
view, Joe was not the man to lose them for 
the sake of a lie or two. 

With regard to his fancied bewailings of 
his miserable lot, in being left to bloom on in 
single blessedness, no man had more frequent 
opportunities of disposing advantageously of 
himself, and he was used to say that he was not 
the only flower born to blush unseen, and 
would Jaughingly repeat the adage, by way 
of consolation, that ‘the smiles of a wife were 
the tears of her husband’s purse.’ 

Time, indisposition, and other matters 
prevent me from saying more; I have only 
written what I have, in order not to commu- 
nicate to your readers the details of Joe’s last 
good night, but merely as a passing notice, 
that old dot-and-go-one has at length sent 
him slap into chancery. Joe’s joyous spirit, 
however, kept .by him to the last; a certain 
fatal noise in his throat only served him with 
an opportunity of repeating Suett’s observa- 
tion in Ais case, that the watchmen were com- 
ing, for he could hear the rattles; and, on 
my remarking that his loss would be by no 
one felt more severely than by a certain Eliza 
Smith, he turned on me his lack lustre eyes, 
which were momentarily lit up by a gleam 
of good humour, and said, ‘ pshaw! my dear 
Sam, it will be like a thump on the elbow, 
devilish sharp for the time it lasts, but soon 
over.’ Your’s, &c. SAMUEL SMOUCH. 

Isle des Lanternes, May 20. 
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THE VOYAGE OF LOVE. 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF CARLO FRUGONT, 





‘ Dove il mar bagna e circonda 
Cipro cara a Citerea, 
Lungo il margin della sponda 
Bella nave io star vedea.’ 





WHERE rolls the sea round Cyprus’ isle, 
The land where Venus deignus to smile, 
Along the margin of that deep, 

I saw a beauteous vessel sweep 





With painted oar and purple sail, 
Expanded by the gentle gale, 
And flashing splendour on the sight— 
Its stem and stern with gold were bright. 
I saw upon its pictured side, 
The various forms the thunderer took, 
When for woman’s love he sighed, 
And left Olympus for her look. 
The bull, the golden shower, the swan, 
And every shape which he put on. 
There was Phoebus, with the sheep 
His master, Love, had made him keep: 
And on another part was wrought, 
Mighty Mars with Venus caught. 
From the silver ropes suspended, 
Many an eburn lyre was seen; 
Aud with fragrant flowrets blended, 
Bows and quivers hung between. 
And there a torch its light displays, 
Shining with pure and crystal rays ; 
Fitted to guard from gloom, and scathe 
The lonely wanderer’s midnight path. 
Then I asked, with eager tone, 
Who calls yon gallant bark his own ? 
And a fair genius answered me, 
‘ Wanton Cupid, Venus’ son, 
Gentle stranger, is that one, 
Who, far along the western sea, 
Conqueror, plunderer, pirate, he 
Runs his race of victory ; 
Or in yon victor vessel borne, 
Is wafted by the breeze of morn. 
The billow and the wind do fear him ; 
And the tempest comes not near him. 
If in that boat you wish to be, 
Courteous Love will welcome thee.’ 
Into the beauteous bark I go, 
And thus says Love, with smiling brow; 
© Poet, come and sit by me, 
Long time have I staid for thee ; 
O’er these waters shalt thou ride 
With Love himself, thy destined guide. 
Gentle poet, I would fain 
Fill thy heart with pleasing pain.’ 
Love ceased to speak, and as he ceased, 
The bark from anchor was released. 
No more the earth—the sand is near, 
But sky and sea alone appear. 

. « ” - © 
Then did Cupid say to me, 
‘Let me take that lyre from thee.’ 
He took it in his little hand, 
And every string with care he scanned ; 
Then it with the same chords he strung, 
To which the Greek Anacreon sung. 
¢ And dost thou will,’ said Love, ‘ to sing 
The praises of a warrior king? 
Oh, rather let it be my care, 
To sing of Beauty’s dark black hair 5 
To sing of Beauty’s dark eyebrow, 
And of her dark eye’s flashing glow.’ 
Now he binds around my brows 
A garland rich with many a rose; 
He gives me back my golden lyre; 
Resounding nought but soft desire. 
Lo! appears the wished-for land ; 
Lo ! the light bark nears the strand. 
‘ Now,’ said Love, ‘our voyage o'er, 
Let the boat at anchor rest 5 
Let us tread yon beauteous shore, 
’Tis the island of the blest. 
A fairy scene before us lies: 
Shadowy groves and hills arise ; 
With flowers of every hue and scent, 
The grassy earth is redolent.’ . 
There I saw, with course meandering, 
Many a crystal streamlet wandering ; 
And among the leaves the dove 
Fondly kissed its sighing love ; 
And now a band of nymphs are seen, 
Full of Beauty’s dazzling sheen. 
But in that fair company, 
There was one who seemed to me 
Like Cynthia ’mid the stars of night, 
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Above the rest surpassing bright ; 
Begemmed her coal-black ringlets lie, 
And dark as night her flashing eye. 
But upon her fair brow sate 
A colour white and delicate ; 
And her laughing lip revealed, 
The teeth her coral mouth concealed. 
As her lovely form advances, 
I bend beneath her burning glances ; 
I feel within my throbbing heart, 
That Love has hurled his fatal dart. 
Then, at parting, thus says he— 
‘Wanderer, here must thou remain $3 
*Mongst joyful lovers must thou be, 
And know a lover’s bliss and pain,’ 

* * . ” & 
So he said, and waved his wings, 
And o’er the tide his vessel springs ; 
And thus it was, from that same morrow, 
Sprang my sad yet pleasing sorrow. R&. M. 


Errata in Anthologist, No. 6,—for ‘ and 
his couch the young loves weeping mourn,’ read 
‘and round his couch,’ &c. 

In the note at the bottom of the page, for 
aédos df vos, &e. read WoGos Je pros. 





ON THE GENIUS OF MADAME DE 
STAEL. 

Ir was thought by the more early novelists, 
that to describe the ludicrous intrigues of a 
gallant, the affectations of a fop, and the sor- 
rows of a determined lover, whose schemes 
for an elopement with his fair one were 
thwarted by some duenna, or dragon of the 
Hesperides, was as much as could be ex- 
pected or required by the majority of their 
readers ; but Le Sage, Smollet, Fielding, and 
id omne genus, employing a greater diver- 
sity of character, and pourtraying them with 
an originality of humour and wit, they pro- 
duced a system of romance much superior to 
that of their predecessors: but it was still 
considered more the province of a novelist, 
to please the fancy by descvibing peculiari- 
ties of character, than to delight the imagina- 
tion by any display of intellectual excellence; 
and it has not been until very lately that 
moral instruction, and poetic sentiment, have 
been considered the most important requi- 
sites of this species of writing. 

Madame de Staél has done much towards 
producing this literary reformation, and great 
praise is due to this distinguished writer; since 
she has employed her talents to improve and 
enlighten the mind, and not to amuse or 
surprise by the ingenious development of a 
plot, or the striking situation of a character : 
her novels, Corrinne and L’ Allemagne, form 
avery powerful contrast to those whose chief 
excellencies are but a series of strange ad- 
ventures, and ‘ hair breadth ‘scapes’ of heroes 
and heroines. 

Corrine is particularly eminent as con- 
taining much poetic description, combined 
with a judicious delineation of character. We 
are delighted with the sentiments of the au- 
thoress, and we sympathize with the dis- 
tresses of her heroine. She paints in the ima- 
Sery of language the pleasures we are capa- 
ble of receiving from an intercourse with the 
intellectual world, and she every where en- 
deavours to convince that the imagination 
alone is capable of being the source and the 
greater portion ofhuman happiness. Her con- 
Ceptions of character are bold and enthu- 
Siastic ; but being more ideal than otherwise, 
it 1s not difficult to suppose a metaphysical 
Obscurity or a poetical exuberance will 


sometimes occur. Although there have been | 
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writers like the unskilful bard, mentioned by 
Horace, who professed to celebrate the Tro- 
jan wars,— 

‘ Portunam Puaini, cantabo et nobile bellum,’ 


and who have been objects of criticism and 
ridicule, for the incapacity they evinced to 
the themes so injudiciously selected, the 
faults of Madame de Stael are by no means 
of so absurd a description; they do not me- 
rit the remark of the Sabine Bard,— 

‘ Spectatum admissi, risum teneatis, amici,’ 


nor do they originate from a paucity of ideas, 
but are rather the immediate consequent of 
a highly poetical imagination. 

Unaided by any striking originality of cha- 
racter and a general absence of all dramatic 
effect, she claims the most serious attention 
from her reader for the brilliancy of her ob- 
servations and the justice of her sentiments ; 
and she is so far from displaying any egotism, 
that she rather appears to possess the amiable 
characteristic of her heroine, who thought 
Italy honoured her most when they saluted 
her with * Cara, Carissima,’ than when at the 
Capitol they crowned her with laurel and 
myrtle, and ranked her with Dante and Ari- 
osto.— Lady Morgan has judiciously adopted 
the same style of novel writing: her Ida of 
Athens, in particular, combines many of the 
excellencies of Madame de Staeél, without dis- 
playing any servile imitation of her original. 
The Wild Irish Girl of this lady is equally 
excellent; whether she describes the man- 


ners of the Irish or the beauties of their | 
country, her historic and local knowledge is | 


as correct as her ideal creations are poetical. | though there are many who have contributed 


That Ireland should ever have been the ob- 
ject of a successful romance was considered 
impossible by many—how far Lady Morgan 
has triumphed over such an unjust prejudice 
her readers can best determine; but, to no 
novelist is Madame de Stael in so direct an 
opposition as Mrs. Radcliffe. The latter se- 
lected Italy as a scene of terrors; its gothic 
ruins and sacred temples were not to her the 
residence of genius and science, but the lurk- 
ing place of the bandit and the refuge of the 
assassin; we are startled when the lovelorn 
Rosalba is suddenly engulfed in the cave 
of death, or when the unconscious Emily 
withdraws the curtain that conceals the skel- 
eton from her sight: but when Corrine extols 
with glowing enthusiasm the poets of her 
native land, descants the heroic deeds of the 
heroes of Tivoli, or weeps at the prison 
house of Tasso, a kindred feeling pervades 
our own breasts, and we know not whether 
her sentiments or genius are most worthy of 
admiration. 

Mrs. Radcliffe was not intimately ac- 
quainted with the ‘costume of the Italians, 
an advantage which Madame de Staél emi- 
nently possessed. From this deficiency her 
descriptions are sometimes monotonous and 
exaggerated: but it is evident that no indi- 
vidual has made a more splendid use of what 
is strictly termed the ‘materiel’ of romance. 
By physical agency alone she produces the 
most appalling effect, and fora while imparts 
a terror equal to that of the death of Milton, 
who— 

‘Triumphant shook his dart but delayed tostrike.’ 


After describing the virtues of a Valencourt 
or the crimes of a Montoni, and the fortunes 
and perils they have passed from the attack 
of the robber of the Appenines to a subse- 


quent incarceration in the dungeons of the 
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Inquisition, combined withfall the ‘ pomp and 
circumstance’ Of romance, we are left to 
mourn for the distresses of the virtuous and 
to hope for the destruction of the bad, till 
consolation, like an angel, comes, unravels 
every mystery, and a marriage ceremony com- 
pletes the whole. 

The interest excited by the intricacy of the 
plot is at length destroyed, and the imagina- 
tion restrained: thus her novels are dismissed 
by the majority of ber readers with a conclu- 
sive determination that they shall not be re- 
perused till a time has elapsed sufficient to 
obliviate all recollections of the final exposé 
and disposition of facts and personages. How- 
ever great the powers of Mrs. Radcliffe might 
have been, she must still be considered infe- 
rior to Maturin. He drew his stores from the 
imagination, and produced an effect un- 
equalled by any. He would delineate passion 
with all the mastery of a Byron, but, like 
Madame de Staél and Radcliffe, to have been 
effective he must, at least, be serious. As his 
conception of the [talian character was wild 
and fearful, he depicts their Carnival as 
abounding with the most extravagant feats 
and demoniaeal agency: the whole is splen- 
dour and magnificence. On the contrary, 
Madame de Staél describes it as it is; where 
there is displayed more genius than judg- 
ment and more national enthusiasm than lo- 
cal grandeur, she presents to the reader the 





| Philosophie du Charactere of Italy, com- 


bined with correct descriptions of their cus- 
toms and manners. Her writings, from their 
intrinsic value alone, become excellent; and 


more to our amusement, there are, perhaps, 
none who exhibit a greater portion of real 
philosophy and poetic expression. 

It is also the characteristic of Scott, who— 

‘ Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet 
Ut Magus.’ 
To display in one vast arena a multiplicity of 
characters, forming, in the whole, a panora- 
mic illusion, which must be admired by all, 
nothing cap more amuse or interest than his 
description of Elizabeth at Leicester Castle. 
The sportive revels of the courtiers, and the 
mischievous inventions of Flibbertigibber, 
blended with the sorrows of Amy and the he- 
roic indignation of Elizabeth, are scenes 
which can long be remembered with delight, 

Madame de Stael possesses nothing of this 
creative genius of Scott; it is for her chiefly 
to command respect and veneration for her 
poetical refinement and the justice of her sen- 
timents. 

She is a votary for science and learning, 
but her enthusiasm is never extravagant. She 
does not suppose that an Athenian oracle or 
an augustan era can ever emanate from the 
ashes of the western world; she does not in- 
dicate the most distant prospect of so extra- 
ordinary, however desirable, a revolution. 
I’rom these circumstances, her writings are a 
source of truth and pleasure, and her style 
flowing and graceful. It is the aim of most 
novelists, that whatever interest or effect 
might be produced, it should be in rela- 
tion to the personages of the drama: but Ma- 
dame de Stael exhibits, through the medium 
of a romance, so much energetic feeling and 
natura] sensibility, that her characters become 
a secondary consideration ; and she every 
where sacrifices dramatic effect to obtain a 
mutual sympathy with her reader. 

Whether she descants upon the genius or 
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language of other countries, she evinces the 
Same impassioned eloquence and _ historic 
truth. She gives to the Italian language a de- 
cided preference for its melody and philoso- 
phy. But we know not whether there could 
be found in the pages of any other novel an 
observation so impartially just and philologi- 
cally definite as regards our own language : 
she remarks, ‘ that its beauties are all melan- 
choly ; the clouds have formed its colours, 
and the noise of the waters its modulation.’ 
She is not exclusively devoted to a country, 
because it is favoured with a more congenial 
atmosphere or a brighter sun, but rather 
gives the greater deference to intrinsic merit 
than to individual talent; and that author is 
worthy universal praise, who, when contem- 
plating the ruins of a mighty empire, and the 
isolated grandeur of a present one, gives to 
another country, although not possessing so 
much original genius, a decided preference 
for its greater virtues and learning. G. M. B. 








FINE ARTS. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


469. ‘ Portraits of a Lady and her Niece.’ 
A. J. Oliver. 

¢ When Nature was making an ugly race, 

She certainly moulded "—COLMAN. 

499, 531, and 726. ‘ Portraits of Mr. 
Braham as Prince Orlando, Miss Paton as 
Mandane, and Mr. Elliston as Walter, drawn 
from Cumberland’s British Theatre.’ T, 
Wageman. Mr. Wageman has acquired a 
very respectable celebrity by the successful 
and, we should think, profitable pursuit of a 
department of the art which very few have 
followed with like success. Before the time 
of Zoffanii, theatrical portraits were extremely 
few and poor. That clever artist seems to 
have been the first who succeeded in pre- 
serving both the likeness and the expression 
of the assumed character—a combination of 
greater difficulty, than is at first apparent. 
To Zoffanii succeeded De Wilde, who indeed 
may be considered as the head of the theatri- 
cal school of painting. To his fertile pencil 
we owe those long and valuable series of 
theatrical portraits which illustrate Bell's Bri- 
tish Theatre and Cawthorn’s farces, besides 
an extensive collection, painted for single 
prints and miscellaneous works. Mr. Ma- 
thews, whose gallery of dramatic portraits is 
decidedly the first, has a very large number 
of drawings by this artist, including nearly 
all the celebrated performers who have flou- 
rished within the last half century. Wage- 
man is a successful follower of De Wilde, 
although we do not find in his portraits the 
same ricliness of expression and correctness 
of resemblance which characterise so pecu- 
liarly the works of the latter. The drawings 
before us are cleverly done, and are good 
likenesses, Elliston and Orlando in parti- 
cular. 

923. 
* And the world’s so rich in resplendent eyes, 
*T were a pity to limit one’s love to a pair.’ 

IntsH MELODIES. 
Miss L. Sharpe. 

A truly exquisite little piece, very prettily 
imagined, correctly drawn, and coloured with 
remarkable taste and spirit. It is a thousand 
pities that its situation renders it liable to 
miss much of the admiration and attention 
which it so richly merits. 














The Model Academy is far from possessing 
equal attractions with last year. There is a 
clever composition by C. Smith, ‘ A Cupid 
and Psyche ;’ ‘The Pugilist,’ a figure of great 
merit, by Rosse; and some good Busts by 
E. H. Baily; and these may be said to com- 
prise nearly all the excellencies of the Exhi- 
bition. Chantrey has a cleverly executed 
bust, but then what a subject! Much as 
all admirers of art must esteem the labours 
of Mr. Chantrey, we very much question 
whether many of them will consider the head 
of Sir William Curtis as a good subject for 
the display of this sculptor’s very superior 
ability. 

The Wolf and the Lamb. Painted by Mr. 
Murreapr; Engraved by J. H. Rosrn- 
son, for the benefit of the Artists’ Fund. 
Moon and Co. 

Tue title of this print is allegorical ; the wolf 
and the lamb, signifying an embryo Belcher 
of the village, and one of his less pugnacious 
schoolmates, the latter of whom is driven 
into uneasy contact with a wall, by the very 
significant indications of the wolfish disposi- 
tion of the former to treat him, in good school- 
boy phrase, ‘with a regular hiding.’ The 
attitude of the young aggressor is finely ex- 
pressive of his uncivil purpose and character. 
The head thrust with an impudent defiance 
into the face of the trembling object of his 
tyranny, and the arm and clenched fist hang- 
ing by his side, in threatening carelessness— 
are managed with greater felicity and truth 
than we could have anticipated even from the 
excellent pencil of Mr. Mulready. The 
meek and timid expression of the countenance 
of the lamb, and his shrinking position, are 
equally happy, and contrast finely with the 
preceding figure. The plate is charmingly 
engraved, and is, beyond all question, a real 
gem of art. 

The greater portion of our readers are per- 
haps already aware that Mr. Mulready, with 
a munificence which is worthy of his high ta- 
lents, has presented this picture for the bene- 
fit of the Artists’ Fund. We should, how- 
ever, be wanting in one duty, both to the 
donor and the object of his generosity, were 
we to omit this opportunity of making further 
known an act which will, we hope, find many 
imitators. nO" 








Interior of a Nunnery, with the Ceremony of 


a Nun taking the Veil. Engraved by 

ITurrmMan, from a Painting by Graner, 

Moon and Co. 
Fut of touching solemnity, and creative of 
those contradictory feelings, at once repulsive 
and sympathetic, whic! the superstitions of 
the Catholic church rarely fail in producing. 
As a work of art, it deserves considerable 
praise. 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRAMATIC REGISTER. King’s Theatre.— 
May 17. La Donna del Lago, and Les Pages 
du Duc de Vendome.—20. La Donna del 
Lago, and Les Pages du Duc de Vendome. 

Drury Lane, May 16. As You Like It, the 
Romp, and Clari.—17. The Taming of tbe 
Shrew, X. Y. Z., and the Dumb Savoyard.— 
19. The Taming of the Shrew, the Gay 
Deceivers, and Killing no Murder.20. The 
School for Scandal, the Camp, and Love, 
Law, and Physic.—21. Hypocrite, X. Y. Z., 
and Clari.—22. The Will, The Dumb Sa- 
voyard, and Giovanni in London. 

Covent Garden, May 16. Love in a Village 











and the £100 Note.—17. As You Like It, 
Gretna Green, and Bombastes Furioso.—j]9, 
The Point of Honour, the Marriage of Figaro, 
and the Invincibles. — 20. The Beggar's 
Opera, the £100 Note, and Peter Wilkins. — 
21. The Merchant’s Wedding and The In- 
vincibles.-22. The Merry Wives of Wind. 
sor and Peter Wilkins. 
Drury Lane.— Mathews played Sir Peter 
Teazle, in Sheridan’s School for Scandal, for 
the benefit of Wallack, on Tuesday night, 
We understand Macready refused the aid of 
his talents upon this occasion; Mr. Cooper, 
therefore, undertook the hypocritical Joseph, 
which he played in a very satisfactory man- 
ner. The open-hearted and generous Charles 
found an able representative in Wallack, who 
was received, on his entrance, with rapturous 
applause. Miss Foote’s Lady Teazle was a 
spirited and clever performance, but we must 
confess that we consider her better adapted 
for the part of the interesting Maria. 
Covent Garpen.—No particular novelty 
has been produced at this theatre during the 
week; Charles Kemble’s benetit was welt 
attended on Monday last. It is stated that 
he has, for the present, declined the highly 
advantageous offers which he received to go 
to America. 

















VARIETIES. 


The Chancellor’s gold medal for the best 
English poem by a resident under-graduate, 
was on Thursday adjudged to Christopher 
Wordsworth, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
—Subject, ‘ The Invasion of Russia by Na- 
poleon Bonaparte.’ 

Both theatres have promised a new piece 
for Tuesday next ; Drury Lane announces a 
comedy, to be called Ups und Downs, or the 
Ladder of Life-—Covent Garden is to pro- 
duce a new opera, in two acts, called The 
Carron Side, the music composed by Liverati. 

The forthcoming number of La Belle As- 
semblee will be embellished with a portrait 
of the Right Hon. Harriet, Countess of Shef- 
field, engraved by Dean, from a painting, by 
Jackson, now exhibiting in the Royal Aca- 
demy. It is a graceful and interesting print, 
in which full justice is done to the lovely and 
amiable original. 

On Thursday, the Rev. John Lodge, M.A. 
fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
and librarian of the university, was unani- 
mously elected principal librarian, in the 
room of the late Rev. T. Kerrich, B.D. 

Mr. J. Lane.—We have to announce the 
sudden death of this artist, whose picture of 
the Night Mare is now exhibiting at Somerset 
House. Mr. Lane was waiting the arrival 
of his brother-in-law, Mr. Wakefield, at the 
Horse Bazaar, Gray's Inn Lane, and having 
got out upon the gallery round the interior 
of the building, Mr. L. stepped unguardedly 
back and was precipitated through askylight, 
a height of twenty feet, upon the flag stones, 
against which his head was literally smashed 
to pieces. He was only twenty-three years 
of age, and has left a wife and two children. 

Kean made a most successful debut in 
Paris last week; Richard the Third was 
choser: for the occasion. His mortal combat 
with Richmond produced a lively sensation. 
After receiving his death blow, he fences with 
his swordless hand, and falls in the vain efiort 
to destroy his antagonist. The audience rose 
in rapture; and cries of ‘ Bravo’ were heard 
in every part of the theatre, 
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ALEXANDER’S Last Banquet, 60 

Ad Vestrem, 75 

Abernethy on the Pulse and Face, 78 

Adventure, a Carnival, 171 

Age, the Golden, 220 

A. D., Lines to, 221 

Artilleryman, the Irish, 220 

Anthologist, the, 235, 250, 268, 282, 300, 
317, 330 

Artists’ Fund Society, 317 

American Farmers, Habits of, 30 
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255 
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205 
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Lines to Princess Victoria, 329 
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Maynooth, 60 
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Mozart, Anecdote of, 15 

Mathews, Mr., Recollections of, 31 

Murphy’s Beauties of the Court of King 
Charles II, 29 

Martin, Paintings by, 29 

Montgomery, R., and his Reviewers, 
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Netley Abbey, a Poem, 9 
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Salmon’s Practical Essay, 105 

Simpson’s Continuation of Goldsmith, 
105 

Spirit and Manners of the Age, 105 

Sketches of Modern Greece, 131 

Sparks’s Life and Travels of John Led- 
yard, 161, 200 

Simond’s Travels in Italy and France, 
186 

Smith’s Discourses, 200 

Sadler’s Ireland, its Evils; &e, 225, 265 

Sybil’s Leaves, 233 

Salathiel, 244 

Steele on the Shannon, Ke. 248 

Stewart’s Residence in the Sandwich 
Islands, 26) 

Scott’s (Sir Walter) Sermons, 273 

Solitary Walks through many Lands, 
279 

Summer’s Ramble among the Musi- 
cians of Germany, 289 

Scott on Chronic Inflammation, 298 

Smith’s (C. J.) Autographs of Remark- 
able Personages, 298 

Shoberl’s Present State of Christianity, 
316 

Storer’s Histary of Clerkenwell, 328 

Travels through Sicily and the Lipari 
Islands, 1,55 

Thaumaturgus, 2] 

Towers’s Children’s Fire-Side, 25 

Three Years’ Residence in Italy, 34 

Thomas’s Wards of London, 58 

Tales of an Antiquary, 53 

Thomson’s Illustrations of British His- 
tory, 121 

Tarvier’s Dante, 122 

Teeling’s Personal Narrative, 145 

Taylor’s Process of Historical Proof, 
153 

Tower of Clanmalloch, 202 

Tales and Legends, 216 

The Barn and the Steeple, 262 

Three Days at Killarney, 310 


| The Fall of Nineveh, 323 


Missionary Journal of the Reverend J. | 


Wolfe, 529 
Maude’s Apology for Public Education, 
329 
Notes of a Bookworm, 8 
North on Convulsions of Infants, 26 
Northcote’s Fables, 74, 103 
Noble’s Julia, or Pre-existent Spirits, 
169 
Nicholas’s Siege of Carlaverock, 177 
Napier’s Peninsular War, 241, 259, 292 
Night Watch, or Tales of the Sea, 315 
Nichols’s Literary Illustrations, d25 
Orme’s Discourses, 42 
Public Characters, 4 
Penitence, a Story, 75 
Petit Dictionnaire des Difficultés de la 
Langue Frangaise, 105 
Political Economy Condensed, 153 


United States of North America as they 
Are, 17, 40 

Uncle Peregrine’s Heiress, 75 

Voarino’s Calesthenic Exercises, 25 

Valentine’s Military Reflections 
Turkey, 154 

Valpy’s Etymological Latin Dictionary, 
266 

Whims and Oddities for the Young, 8 


on 


| Walter’s Letters from the Continent, 


147, 113 
W ivell’s Shakspeare Portraits, 13; 
Wilson’s History of Christ’s Hospital, 
153 
H. H.) Specimen of the Hin- 
dus Theatre, 193 
(Mrs. C. B.) Cypress Wreath, 
230 


| Warren’s Disquisition on Living Ani- 


mals, 229 


; 
Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, 243 


Vard’s Mexico, 308, 327 


| Wycliffe, Life and Opinions of, 321 
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A A SN RO SEL TET IE AG SORE TIBE RL IE TIT 
TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
THE LITERARY CHRONICLE having now com- 
pleted its Ninth Year, the Proprietors will commence 
on Saturpay Next, A NEW SERIES of the Work, 
which will be printed in large quarto, upon a double- 
royal sheet, and will be supported by a powerful body 

of new Contributors. 

A portion of our oy Number being necessarily 
occupied with an Index and Title, we must refrain 
from inserting the Prospectus to the New Series, 
which, however, can be obtained at the Office, or of 
any Bookseller. 

Several of the volumes of THE Lirrrary Curo- 
NICLB being out of print, complete sets can no longer 
be had; but where parts or numbers only are wanted, 
it is not unlikely that they may be procured at our 
Office. 

Letters will be left on Monday for R. M., Sforza, 
and Gilbertus. 

The contributions of R. M. have been by many 
attributed to Mr. Montgomery, the author of The 
Omnipresence of the Deity; but we believe that 
Mr. Montgomery has never been among our contri- 
butors. 














PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION: A Selection of 
Vases, Altars, Candelabras, and Tripods, from the 
Louvre, by H. Moses.—Buddhuism, illustrated from 
Original Manuscripts, accompanied with Engravings. 
—Recollections of a Service of Three Years during 
the War of Extermination in the Republics of Vene- 
suela and Colombia.—A Journey to Marocco, in 1526, 
by Captain George Beauclerk.—A new quarterly ma- 
gazine is announced, to be called The Cheltenham 
Album. 





Works just PusBLisnep: Waverley Dramas, 
2 vols. 24mo. 11s.—Ruddiman’s Tales and Sketches, 
post 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Forsyth’s First Lines of Philoso- 
phical and Practical Chemistry, 83.—Waldsteen on 
the Swedes in Prague, from the German of Pichler, 
2 vols. 15s.—M‘Cormac on Stammering, 5s. 6d.— 
Morrison’s Cases of Mental Diseases, 8vo. 7s.— 
Opie’s Detraction Displayed, 12mo. 7s. 6d.— Jar- 
dine’s Index to Howell’s State Trials, royal Svo. 
#1. lis. 6d. 











FOR ALBUMS, SCRAP-BOOKS, PORT. 
FOLIOS, &c. 
IXTEEN VIEWS on the RHINE. Li- 
thographed by L. HAGHE, from Sketches taken 
on the Spot.—These Views include—Mentz—Rudes- 
heim—The Mouse Tower—Lorch—Bacharach—Ober 
Wesel—The Lurley Bergh—The Brothers—Andernach 
—Hammerstein—Rolandseck—The Drachenfels—The 
Stromberg—Godesberg—The Hochkreuz—Cologne— 
and exhibit those beauties which the Rhine Svenery 
alone offers, and which are so justly attractive. 
GOULDING and D’ALMAINE, 20, Soho Square ; and 
to be had of all the Printsellers, &c. &c. 








Just published, in one vol. post 8vo. priee 9s. boards, 
dedicated to the Members of the Philharmonic 
Society, 


SUMMER'S RAMBLE AMONG the 
MUSICIANS of GERMANY; giving some 
Account of the Operas of Munich, Vienna, Dres- 
den, Berlin, &c. With Remarks upon the Church 
Music, the Singers, Performers, and Composers; the 
Out-of-doors Enjoyments, and Surface of Society in 

that Country. 

By a MUSICAL PROFESSOR. 

‘It is a work that requires no criticism, but com- 
mendation. Its only fault, as far as we could disco- 
ver, is, that it has an end. We wish it were4n ten 
volumes. Perhaps the ideas of music, and the sweet 
associations it called up in our mind, may have made 
us blind; but we have absolutely not one critical 
frown to bestow upon the author.'—London Weekly 
Review. 

Hunt and CLarkE, York Street, Covent Garden. 





NESE, from the SORANZA Palace, are ON VIEW 
at this Gallery; together with some of the finest 
Works of CLAUD LORRAIN and RICHARD 
WILSON,—Admittance ls. 


SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 
GOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS. The 
FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION for the Sale 
of Works of Art by Living British Artists is NOW 
OPEN Daily from Nine till Six. 
Admittance, One Shilling—Catalogue, One Shilling. 
J. CARTWRIGHT, Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 








On the 2nd of June will be published, price ls. 
No. IV. of 
H E 


HARROVIAN, 


Containing, among other articles, Full-length 
Portraits :—No. 1. The Rev. J. W. Cunningham, 
M.A., Vicar of Harrow. Sepher Rasiel, by an Oxford 
Medalist. Critiques—No. 2. Mr. C. Wordsworth’s 
Prize Poem, on the Death of Dr. Samuel Parr. French 
Poets—Clement Marét. Recollections of Harrow, 
January, 1825. Our Village Church. Evenings of a 
Student—Myself. A Chapter op Ears and Fingers. 
The Round Table—Triumph of Harrow—Meeting of 
the Authors of the Harrovian, &c. &c. 

‘The Harrovian is unquestionably a production of 
genius.’—London Magazine. 

London: Hugst, Cuancs, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s 
Church Yard. 





Now ready for delivery, 


NTERIOR of a NUNNERY, with the 
— of a FEMALE TAKING the 

Engraved after the celebrated Pictnre by Granet, 
in the possession of the King of France, and forming 
a Companion to the INTERIOR of a CAPUCHIN 
CONVENT, with MONKS at their DEVOTIONS, 
from a Picture by the same Master, in the possession 
of the King of England. Size \4 inches by 19 high, 
Prints, 15s. ; proofs, 3ls. 6d. ; before letters, 42s. 

London: published by Moon, Boys, and Graves, 
(successors to HuRST, ROBINSON, and Co.), Print- 
sellers to the Kino, 6, Pall Mall; and sold by F. G. 
Moon, Threadneedle Street. 


Of whom may be had, 


Interior of a Convent, same size as the 
above, prints 2is. 

‘To those that have not had an opportunity of 
visiting scenes like those here represented, these 
prints will convey a very faithful representation of 
the character of such places of devotion and their 
occupants. The principal feature In them, and that 
for which they will be chiefly admired, independently 
of their moral interest, is the very skilful manner in 
which the perspective and light are managed.’— 
Atheneum. 
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DEBRETT’S PEERAGE, WITH THE NEW 
PEERS, AND NEW PLATES ELEGANTLY 
ENGRAVED. 

This day is published, in 2 vols. price #1. 8s. in bds. 
17th Edition, newly arranged, and considerably im- 
proved, of 


EBRETT’S PEERAGE of the United 


Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

London: priuted for R*'vincrons, EGERTON, 
CUTHELL, CLARKES, LONGMAN and Co., CADELL, 
RICHARDSON, BooTH, BooKkER, BALDWIN and Co., 
BAGSTER, HATCHARD and Son, HARDING, MARTIN, 
HAMILTON and Co, PARBURY and Co., LLoyps, 
and SAUNDERS and HopeGson. 

*,* For the present Edition, a new and very ex- 
pensive set of Plates has been purposely engraved, on 
a larger scale, and of much superior execution to any 
previously given. A considerable delay has been oc- 
casioned by the Creation of several Peers at the very 
moment it was ready for Publication. 


A New Edition of Debrett’s Baronetage 


comprising a detailed Narrative of the Origin and 
Early Stages of the AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
By Mr. HUTCHINSON, formerly Governor of the 
Province. 
Edited by his Grandson, the Rev. JOHN HUTCH. 
INSON, M.A. 
Printed for JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day is published, price 3s. boards, 
ETTERS from CAMBRIDGE, illus- 


4 trative of the Studies, Habits, and Peculiarities 
of the University. 
*‘ Do not muse at me, my most worthy friends ; 
I have a strange infirmity, which is nothing 
To those that know me. Come, love and health to all,’ 
MACBETH, 
London: printed for JoHN RiIcHARDSON, 9), 
Royal Exchange. 





On the 2nd of June will be published, in three vols’ 


post 8vo. 
mPHE LAIRDS of FIFE. A Tale of 


Fashionable Life. 
* Veluti in Speculum.” 
Edinburgh: printed for ConstaBie and Co.; 
and Hurst, CHances, and Co., London. 





CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 


This day is published, price 3s. 6d., or on fine paper, 
price 5s. Vol. 24, containing a 
IFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. 
By HENRY GLASSFORD BELL, Esq.—Vol. I. 
*,* In addition to the usual Vignette, the above 
volume contains a genuine and hitherto unengraved 
Portrait of the Scottish Queen. 
Edinburgh: ConsTasie and Co.; and Hurst, 
CHANCE, and Co., London. 








PROPAGATION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


This day is published, in one handsome volume, 
price 9s. , 


HE PRESENT STATE of CHRIS- 
TIANITY and of the MISSIONARY ESTA- 
BLISHMENTS for its PROPAGATION, in all 
PARTS ofthe WORLD. Dedicated to the Patrons, 
Directors, and Members of all the Beneficent Socie- 
ties engaged In the Diffusion of the Christian Religion 
and the attendant Blessings of Knowledge and Civil- 
izaton among the Nations of the Earth. 
By FREDERIC SHOBERL. 
Hurst, Caance, and Co., St. Paul’s Church 
Yard. 








will speedily be published. 


This day is published, price Js. Gd. stitched, 
2s. sewed, 


A BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME, 
Comédie-Ballet. Par Moliére. Being the eighth 
of a Selection of the most approved Plays, illustrated 
by Arguments in English at the head of each Scene. 
With Neies, Critical and Explanatory. 
By M. GOMBERT. 


Printed for JoHn Souter, 73, St. Paul’s Samra 
Yard. Of whom may also be had, lately published, 
at the same price and on the same plan :— 


1. Andromaque, par Racine. 
2. Les Plaideurs, par Ditto. 
3. Athalie, par Ditto. 
4. Le Misanthrope, par Molitre. 
5. Cinna, par Corneille. 
6. L’Avare, par Moliere. 
7. Esther, par Racine. 
Also in the press, and shortly will be published— 
9. Tartuffe, par Moliére. 
10. Les Femmes Savantes, par Ditto. 
11. L’Ecole des Femmes, par Ditto. 
12. L’Ecole des Maris, par Ditto. &c. Ke. 
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This Paper is published early on Saturday, price 8d.; or 1s. post free. Country and Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition in Monthly or Quarterly Parts. 


— ens 





London: published by G. Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, and communications ‘for the Editor’ (post paid) are; to be ad 
Sold also by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; Sherwocd and Co., Paternoster Row; Booker, 23, Fore Street; Sutherland, Edinburgk Gi fin an 


Glasgow ; by all Booksellers an Newavende rs; and at Paris, by Bobee et Ingray. 
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